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PROPHECY WITHOUT INSPIRAQON ; 
pss — 
OR, A FEW WORDS AGAIN ON THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 
By D. E. DE Lara. 


How singularly have some predictions been fullfilled to the 
very letter, though uttered merely in a sportive mood, and with- 
out the slightest expectation or prospect of their fullfilment by 
the predictors themselves. Lambertini, whilst yet a young advo- 
cate, was about to return to Rome from Genoa, whither he had 
gone on @ pleasure trip, with some boon companions as jovial 

‘and light-hearted as himself. They proposed that the party 
should return by sea. ‘‘ You may go by water if you like,”’ 
said Lambertini, ‘‘ you have nothing at stake; but it does by 
no means suit me, who am tobe Popeone of these days, to trust. 
to the waves, ‘Cesar and his fortunes.’’’ His friends 
indulged in a fit of laughter at this preposterous idea. ‘‘ None- 
of us will live to see you a pope,”’ replied one of the party; an 
opinion to which the rest assented. None of them did live to 
see him a pope, but Lambertini ascended the papal throne as 
Benedict XIV., forty years after the prediction. 

In the year 1710, a commissioner sent by the Court of Ver- 
sailles into Corsica, to report on the social and political condi- 
tion of that island, described it as half-uncivilized, or semi-bar- 
barous, etc.; but concluded his report with the following remark-* 
able words: ‘This island is destined to produce the greatest 
warrior and statesman of his time.’’ Between half and three- 
quarters of a century later it produced the first Napoleon. 
When this same Emperor, hitherto so victorious, so irresistible, 

) was about to invade Spain, Tailleyrand, warned him against the 

step; and when the invasion was resolved upon, the same 
sagacious statesman foretold, not only the result of this action, 
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but the very downfall of the Emperor’s power. ‘‘C’est le com- 
mencement de la jin,”’ (It is the beginning of the end) said he. 

In the month of June, of only last year, I wrote in one of my 
series of fifteen papers, entitled DEFENSE oF OuR NATIONAL 
SysTEM OF EDUCATION AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC 
Press, the following passages which I here reproduce : 


‘Let us imagine two schools located in the same street, or contiguously, and I now 
invite the reader to accompany me on a visit to both. It is the hour at which the children 
leave their respective schools. They issue forth gleefully to seek their respective homes. 
The children from the ‘ godless’ schools, or ‘ barracks,’ (the public schools are thus desig- 
nated by the Catholic press and from the Catholic pulpit) recognize some of their former 
schoolmates just dismissed from the ‘ godfearing’ schools. The latter are of course the 
children of Roman Cathulic parents, who had left the national schools, not only because 
these public national educational institutions had by the clergy been denounced as 
‘nurseries of immorality and corruption,’ but they had been withdrawn because their 
parents were declared guilty of sin if they continued to permit their children to attend 
them, and had been threatened with ‘deprivation of the benefits of the mission of the 
Redemptorist Fathers,’ which means that they would not be absolved from their sins.” 

‘* The children from both schools, though belonging to different religious denomina- 
tions, live in the same neighborhood. The ‘ godlessly’ educated children approach their 
former but now ‘thoroughly indoctrinated’ schoolmates in the spirit of boyish or girlish 
friendship and openheartedness. ‘The ‘thoroughly indoctrinated’ draw back—seme in 
sorrow, others in fear, others again in scorn. ‘We cannot reciprocate your greetings,’ say 
they. ‘It is our duty to avoid as much as possible all intercourse with you in the 
future.’ ” 

““Why?” 

“Because you are heretics, enemies of God and men. Youare under the anathema 
of the councils of Trent and Lateran, and, though unconsciously, you are in your school 
working the downfall of your country, and its damnation. You are moreover descended 
from the serpent that seduced our first mother. No wonder, therefore, that you will ere 
long, as our holy teachers tell us, ‘ degenerate into brute beasts.’ ” 

““* Descended from a serpent! How absurd! What do you mean?’ " 

“Tt is no absurdity, but holy truth. There! Read what is said even now, in this 
the nineteenth century ; even here, in this enlightened country, in this ‘ your boasted en- 
lightened’ age, with your ‘new-fangled system of education ;’ yes, read what is said by 
one of our best advocates—our really and truly enlightened advocates—in his periodical 
entitled The Friend of Truth:— 


“«* What is heresy; and who is a heretic?’ ‘ Heretics are sprung from that serpent 
who already, in Paradise, pretended to know everything better than the Lord God him- 
self.’” 

“*No Catholic . . . ought to hold unrestricted intercourse with heretics, but is, 
in obedience to the command of God, bound to change his connections, even at some sacri- 
fice, and he ought to do so to the utmost of his power.’ ”* 

“©The God of Protestantism is one of the devils . . a dirty devil.’ ‘ Before God, 
no man has any right to be of any religion but the Catholic ;) and, ‘ They who have no 
religion, have no conscience that people who have religion are bound to respect.’”+ 





* The Friend of Truth, Cincinnati, 23d May, 1864. + Catholic World. 
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The prelates assembled at the Council of Trent closed their proceedings by pro- 
nouncing the following curse : “Curse all heretics ! Curse! Curse! Curse !” 

In the Catholic schools we shall, or may, find the following oath, taken by converts : 
“We confess that the doctrine of the Church of Rome is the catholic, pure, divine, saving, 
old, and true doctrine ; but the Protestant is false, erroneous, blasphemous, accursed, her- 
etical, damning, seditious, ungodly, etc. Hence, we curse (maledictos pronunciamus) our 
parents, who educated us in the heretical faith, . . . . We, moreover, swear, as long 
as a drop of blood remains in our veins, to pursue the accursed Protestant faith in every 
way, secretly and openly, with force and fraud (clam et aperte, violenter et fraudulenter), 
with word and deed—yea, even with the sword.” (See “Authentic History of the Pro- 
fessio Fides Tridentinz,” by G. F. Mohnike.) 


The following truthful remarks, from the pen of Dr. John 
Storer Cobb, in the New Era for May, last, (p. 330 e¢ seq.), 
are not out of place on this occasion : 


“ With its (the church’s) keen perception, it sees that if it would maintain its influ- 
ence over the mind of the man, it must begin its operations upon that of the child . . To 
the United States, the young, unsophisticated Republic, which has not yet felt upon its 
neck the galling pressure of the iron heel of a religious despotism, are the efforts of the 
priesthood now directed. Its ‘ godless’ system of public instruction is to be regenerated, 
and the plastic minds of its youth to be transferred from the unholy influences of 
teachers who inculcate no sectarian principles, but uphold the pernicious doctrine of re- 
ligious liberty for all, to a body of priests, who will so train the young that they may be 
taught to view their duty to the State as of secondary importance to that which they owe 
to the infallible head of their church.” 


And again : 

“It is surprising that our people exhibit so little interest in the plans for placing a 
portion of our public funds in the hands of the Catholic church, to enable its priests to 
insert into our public school system the thin edge of the wedge of their destructive in- 
tentions. In the Romish system of Theocrasy, the elements of toleration are necessarily 


wanting. Its votaries must be subject, body and soul, to its dictates, and not even political 
liberty can be permitted, or it must fall.” 


I now continue transcribing my own comments on the teach- 
ings of the Church. (NEw ER, vol. iv., p. 275): 


“One of the great advantages derived by the community from the public schools, as 
at present established and constituted—schools wherein children of all religious denomi- 
nations meet in good-fellowship—is the smoothing of the path of fellow-citizenship. 
Children are brought into contact with each other, associate together without inquiring to 
what denomination a schoolmate belongs. But whilst the children of all denominations 
associate in the common schools for all, and grow up together, and in after-life form those 
useful associations that are so often cemented at school; if the Catholic children are 
educated in separate schools, apart from all others, what will be the result, especially with 
such counsel as that given by the ‘Friend of Truth,—the consummation of the 
wish expressed, and duty inculcated upon Catholics, to avoid and shun the society, 
intercourse, fellowship, and, if possible, even business relations with non-Catholics? The 
result will be the revival of the hatred of the past ages against all non-Catholics, as a duty 
on the part of all good Catholics. If that duty be held as sacred now as it was three 
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centuries ago ; if a hatred not less intense now than it was then,* though its manifestation 
is kept in check by the suppressing power of surrounding counteracting influences of the irre- 
sistible march of enlightenment ; if such hatred be kept alive, then, with foreign Catholicism 
steadily laboring for the mastery in this country, in religion, politics,} education, and popula- 
tion; Protestants, jealously on watch and ward, but inactive; with Irish interests opposed to 
native American interests ; German interests wavering between fidelity and attachment 
to the faith of their fathers, and fealty and attachment to the land of their adoption, yet 
divided between old and new Catholicism, and non-Catholics ; then, I say, in the words 
already quoted elsewhere—but very differently and wrongly applied— it does not require 
the ken of a prophet to foresee the downfall of this great and glorious Republic of the 


West.’” 

That my prophecy on the result of education in separate 
Catholic schools was not merely visionary, has been proved by 
its fullfilment, and that, too, first of all on the very spot where 
the Friend of Truth gives such humane and patriotic advice 
to its Catholic readers. 

The Herald of the 24th of August last tells us that the tendency 
of modern thought, especially in liberal nations, is to swing away 
from the teachings of the Catholic faith. ‘‘Even good, devoted 
Irish people,’ says the same writer, ‘‘complain of the difficulty 
they have in keeping their children, who are born in this country, 
within the circles of the church.” 

The tendency alluded to exists unquestionably in what have 
hitherto been considered pre-eminently Catholic countries, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. But it must be admitted, in justice to the 
Catholics in this country, that it does not exist here, and least of 
all among the faithful Irish Catholics, and it is in order to pre- 
vent the rising generation from ‘‘ degenerating,’ that such stren- 
‘uous efforts are made, by both parents and spiritual teachers, to 
preserve attachment and fidelity to the church, by inspiring 
hatred and aversion against non-Catholicism, notwithstanding 
the remark of the Rev. Dr. McGlyn, on a recent occasion, that the 
whole scheme of religion is to make men more humane and less 
animal. 

Children do not reason, reflect, or inquire much ; they adopt as 
truth, especially in matters of faith or religion, whatever they 
are told by their parents and teachers that truth is, and the 
early religious impressions are never entirely eradicated. 


* Witness the recent murders and atrocities committed on Protestants in Central and 
South America. 

+ The Catholic clergy now, already, from the pulpit, dictate. by order of the bishops, 
how to vote. 
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I remember a remarkable circumstance in connection with the 
subject under consideration. 

About sixty years ago the child of Jewish parents at Malta 
was stolen, carried into Sicily, and there reared in the religion of 
Rome. Some twenty years later, business called him to the 
place of his birth, of which, however; he had been kept in ignor- 
ance. There his strong resemblance to a gentleman whom he 
met at dinner at the house of a common friend, attracted the at- 
tention of the persons present. Their host was a Jew, and so 
were all the guests, with the exception of the young merchant 
from Sicily. A comparison of dates and of certain recollections 
and reminiscences, showed that their Christian guest and the 
gentleman resembling him were twin brothers. After mutual 
congratulations, embraces, and rejoicing, in which partook the 
aged parents, who had been summoned in, the expectation 
was of course expressed that now the new comer would return to 
the faith in which he was born. Far from it. He had been so 
indurated, and his heart so thoroughly flinted against the call 
of both nature, duty, and humanity, that he not only continued 
in the faith in which he had been reared, but broke off forever all 
connection or intercourse with his family, and even with his 
aged and heart-broken parents. 

It had become his duty to ‘‘curse’’ the parents that had 
brought him up in a faith different from that taught by the 
Church of Rome. 

The ‘thin edge of the wedge of their destructive intentions ”’ 
has already been inserted. The seed sown has produced its 
first fruit. C’est le commencement de la fin. 

Read the following communication to a New York daily 
paper : 

CINCINNATI, September 23, 1875. 

‘© A special to the Commercial from Fort Wayne says for some time back the children 
attending the Jefferson street Protestant and the St. Paul’s German Catholic schools have 
been quarreling, which resulted to-day in a number of Roman Catholic scholars attacking 
Hulburt Hartman, aged ten, who was kicked, stoned and beaten in a horrible manner. 
A large hole was knocked in his head between the eyes, which will probably cav%e his 
death. Much feeling, it is said, exists there to-night against the Roman Catholics, who 


are charged with upholding their children in the quarrel, which is attributed to the bitter 
discussion of the school question.” 


Who were “the brute beasts?”’ It was quite superfluous to 
name the attacking party and state its modus operandi. In 
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what period of history has it been otherwise than the attacking 
party? In what period has it acted in a manner different from 
that described in the above extract—unless we add the burning 
alive of tens of thousands of human beings ? 

And now for my second prediction. ‘‘Catholicity,’’ we are 
informed by the Catholic World, ‘‘must be all or nothing.” 
Another writer of the highest authority in the church distinctly 
says that ‘‘compromise is sin. Toleration itself is to be toler- 
ated so long only as the impossibility exists to crush and anni- 
hilate it.” 

Before the expiration of a quarter of a century from this date, 
we shall have in this country a religious war, which will shake 
its institutions to their very foundations. But it will be decisive. 
‘*Catholicity will be all or nothing.”’ 


C’est le commencement de la fin. 


THE HISTORY OF MONOTHEISM. 
By 8S. Barinc-GouLp. 
(Concluded. ) 


Although Mosaism must be regarded as the mother of Chris- 
tianity and Islamism, yet classic antiquity, behind its imagery 
of myth, and above its pantheon, recognized—feebly and fitfully, 
it is true, but nevertheless really—the Unity of the Godhead ; a 
fact sufficiently apparent to serve Christian apologists with an 
argumentum ad hominem. ‘*‘ When they swear,” says Lactan- 
tius, ‘‘when they frame a wish, or when they return thanks, 
they do not name Jupiter, but God.’ ‘‘ We hear you openly 
and freely—with a freedom indeed not permitted to us—at home 
and abroad, express yourselves thus: ‘God grant! Please 


God! by which you not only confess that there is some One to 


whom you attribute all power, and to whom you look, but you 
also thereby deny the existence of other gods.”’® An argument 
urged also by St. Cyprian, when he contends that such expres- 
sions as ‘‘Oh God! God sees! I trust to God! God reward 
you! Please God! God grant !’’—expressions which, he says, 








1. Lact. ; Div. Inst., ii., 1. 2. Tertull. de Test. Anime. 
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are in every one’s mouth—prove that there is an instinctive belief 
in the unity of the Godhead.’ 

It is possible to form an almost complete system of monothe- 
ism from the Greek and Latin authors, which, if it do not prove 
that such a system had been precipitated into dogma, at least 
showed that it floated in the classic mind. 

God is said to be one ;? unchangeable through all ages ;° to be 
all powerful ;* one who, by speaking the word, created matter ;° 
everywhere present ;° dwelling equally in heaven, and earth, 
and sea.’ A spirit, the author and creator of the universe ; the 
maker and disposer of the heavenly bodies ;° the preserver of 
harmony,’ reigning in men’s souls. Though invisible by men 
He sees all things ;" no act is hidden from His sight. He hates 
perjury,” and those who prevaricate.“ He is the disposer of 
all," giving man health, youth, and life."* He exalts one and sets 
down another ;” in His will is happiness.* To Him man owes 
prosperity, and success,’* and happiness.” He whom God assists 
is able to do all things." God gives courage,” He recompenses 
virtue and punishes vice.” God shuns the wicked,” and the pas- 
sionate,” and refuses succor to the indolent ;* but He loves piety,” 
and His ears are ever open to the prayers of the just.* The fear 
of God is above all other virtues.” In the remembrance of God 
is prosperity,” and by worshipping Him in righteousness and 
with a pure heart,*! one may attain tohappiness.” God desires 
to be loved, and honored, and worshipped by all,* for He loves 
men more than they love themselves.™ 


. Cypr. de Idol. Vanitat. ; also Arnob. adv. Gent. ii., 2. 
. Soph., ap. Euseb., Praep. xiii. ; Xenophon, ap. Clem. Alex. Strom.; Max. Tyr. Diss., i. 
. Manil. Ast. i., 511 ; ‘ Deus est qui non mutatur in zvo.” 

. Linus, ap. Iamblic. vet. Pythag., c. 28. 5. Herod., ap. Clem. Strom. 

. Menand. Frag. ex. Aldo, 61 ; Pind. Pyth. Hy., ii., 61. 

. Lucan, Phars., lix., 578. 8. Ovid. ap. Lactant. Div. Inst., ii. 5. 

Ovid, Met., i., 47 ; Aristot., De Mund., ii., 1. 10. Phocyl., 106. 

. Philemon junior, Frag., p. 132 ; Plaut., Captiv., 319. 

. Epicharm., ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 13. Phocyl., 15. 

. Phocyl.,g. 15. Virg. 4n., iv., 561; Seneca, Thyest., 619. 16. Hom. II., ix., 445. 

. Horat., lib. i., Od., xxviii., 13. 18. Menand. Sent., 250. 

. Esch. Sept. c. Theb., 625 ; Virg. En., i., 199; iii, 715. 20. Soph. Ajax, 383. 

. Menand. Sent., 237; Soph. Ajax, 765. 22. Hom. II., i., 178. 

. Seneca. Herc. Jun., 384; Menand., 251. 24. Menand. Sent., 252. 

. Eurip. Orest., 708. 26. Menand. Sent., 242. 

- Menand. Sent., 246. 28. Ibid., 146. 29. Ibid., 53. 30. Ibid., 118. 31. Publ. Syr. Sent. 
. Menand., 229; 142; Philem. Frag., 90. 33. Phocyl Carm., 6; Menand., 230, 

. Juv. Sat., x., 350. 
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Man being created by God, is endowed by Him with a soul, 
which instinctively acknowledges Him. ‘‘ Among men, there is 
no nation so savage and ferocious as not to admit the necessity 
of believing in a God,’’ says Cicero, ‘however ignorant they 
may be as to what sort of God they ought to believe in.” 
Whence we may conclude that every man who has any recollec- 
tion and knowledge of his own origin must recognize a Diety. 
Now, the law of virtue is the same in God and man, and in no 
other disposition besides. This virtue is nothing else than a 
nature perfect in itself, and wrought up to the most consummate 
excellence. There exists, therefore, a similitude between God 
and man.’”? 

‘*' Whenever man thinks clearly or feels deeply, he conceives 
God as self-conscious unity,”’ says Carriére ; and thus it is that 
in Greek and Latin classics, and in the religions of barbarous 
peoples even, the idea of the unity of God lightens down, as sun- 
beams on an overcast day pierce the clouds, and, falling on 
earth, glorify each object that they touch. 

There is another form in which the Divine unity appears in 
many religions, and that is as the Necessity, Fate, 4:65 fovan, 
sometimes merged in Zeus, ‘‘ whose ways are unforeseen, imper- 
ceptible and secret,’’ sometimes confounded with Providence. 
According to Pindar, that which Fate decrees is that which is 
established by Zeus :? 

Kai ro uopomov Atobev menpwpevov Exqeper. 

Between the doctrines of free will and fatality, Greek philoso- 
phy, like monotheistic religion, is condemned to oscillate per- 
petually. In Homer, gods and men are subject to fate. When 
Croesus sent to the oracle at Delphi, to inquire whether gods 
might be ungrateful, the answer given was, that it was impos- 
sible, even for a god to escape the fate marked out for him 
by destiny.? In Asvhylus, the idea of fate appears with 
remarkable prominence. It is a power invincible, which pre- 
sides over all the revolutions of the world, over success 
and reverse; changing at will, through caprice or justice, 
despair into joy, and triumph into disaster ; from its throne 
high above gods and men, where it reigns despotic, shed- 
ding blessings and curses, joys and sorrows, recompenses and 





1. Cic. de Leg,, i., 8. 2. Nem., iv., 60. 3. Herodot., i., c. gf. 
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punishments. Though an abstraction, it becomes a sort of living 
and acting divine person. In the ancient poets the divini- 
ties themselves urged man into evil, but in Aschylus, evil 
is the struggle of the human will against the Divine will, and in 
the midst of his headlong career, that Divine will and power 
restrains him.' 

As in Mohammedanism and Calvinism, so among the ancients, 
this doctrine acted disastrously on morals. In presence of a 
destiny fixed and intransgressible, there was no refuge for 
ethics. Man would curse his fate, and act as his passions urged. 
He needed to take no precautions against danger, and when he 
suffered he had but to transfer the blame from himself to fate : 

“ Fatis agimur, cedite fatis, 
Non solicitz possunt cure, 
Mutare rati stamina fusi. 
Quidquid patimur mortale genus, 
Quidquid facimus, venit ex alto.” 

‘The N orseman, also, above his region of gods, placed an in- 
exorable fate, to which not men only, but gods, were obliged to 
bow. 

‘‘ All is foreordained,’’ ‘‘ Luck is foreappointed,’’ ‘‘There 
is no resisting fate,’’ are maxims recurring again and again in 
the ancient Sagas.* ‘‘That must happen,” says the Holmverja 
Saga, ‘‘ which is foredetermined.’’* ‘‘ What must be, will be,”’ 
suys the Svarfdeela Saga.’ ‘‘Man must follow his destiny,” 
says the Thorfins Karlsefnis Saga.6 To every man his death- 
day was doomed, and no possible precaution could save him. 
Over the gods the same fate hung. The day of Ragnarok, 
the twilight of the gods, was hidden from their eyes, but 
that day was immutably fixed in which the universe, with all 
which it contains, gods and men, would fall into ruin, and then, 
at the decree of the same mysterious fate, would rise renewed and 
beautiful. 

In India, where the worship of a host of gods diverts the re- 





1. Patin ; Etudes sur les Tragiques Grecs, i., 33. Camboulien ; Essai sur la Fatalité ; 
Paris, 1855. 

2. Seneca, after Soph., CEdip., v., 980, e7. seg. 

3. As, for instance, Sigurdakv : Fafnisbana, i., 23, 24, 52,53. Helga Kv. Hundings- 
bana, ii., 26. Orvar-Odds Saga, c. 32. Njals S.,c. 6; c. 13; c. 104. Vatnsdoela Saga, 
¢. 10, 


4. C. 29, p. go. 5. C. 22, p. 174. 6. C. 6, p. 135. 
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ligious sentiment into a number of channels, and fritters it away 
in ceremonial trivialities, the idea of the unity of the Godhead 
is held, though not applied. A poet in the Veda asserts dis- 
tinctly: ‘‘They call God Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni; then He 
is the well-winged, heavenly Garutmat ; that which is One, the 
wise designate in many ways, as Agni, Yama, M&tarigvan.’”! 
And again: ‘‘In the beginning there arose the Source of golden 
light. He was the only born Lord of all thatis. He established 
the earth and the sky ;—Whois the God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice? He who gives life; He who gives strength ; whose 
blessing all the bright gods desire ; whose shadow is immortal- 
ity ; whose shadow is death. Who is the God to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice? He who through His power is the only 
King of the breathing and awakening world. He whose power 
these snowy mountains, and the sea, and the distant river, pro- 
claim. He whose are these regions as it were His two arms. He 
through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm ; He through 
whom the heaven was established—nay, the highest heaven ; 
He who measured out the light in the air. He to whom heaven 
and earth, standing firm by His will, look up, trembling inward- 
ly. He over whom the rising sun shines forth. Wherever the 
mighty water-clouds went, where they placed the seed and 
lighted the fire, thence arose He, who is the only life of the 
bright gods. He who, by His might, looked even over the water- 
clouds, the clouds which gave strength and lighted the sacrifice. 
He who is God above all gods. Who is the God to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice? May He not destroy us—He, the crea- 
tor of the earth ; or He, the Righteous, who created the heaven ‘ 
He who also created the bright and mighty waters? Who is the 
God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ?’* 

But not to Vaidic times alone in India belonged a notion of a 
supreme and sole God. ‘‘God,’’ say the Bramins of Coro- 
mandel, at the present day, ‘‘is the principle and the cause of 
all. He created all by His power, preserves all by His good- 
ness, and in the end of ages will destroy all. He is God alone. 
He is eternal, immaterial, everywhere present, independent, in- 
finitely happy, exempt from pain and care, is pure truth, per- 
fect justice, supreme God.”” When a young Bramin receives 





1. Max Miller : Ancient Sansc. Lit., p. 567. 2. Max Miiller: Ancient Sansc. Lit., p. 567. 
3. De Marles: Hist. des Indes, ii., 47. 
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his cord, his father says to him, privately: ‘‘ Remember, my 
son, that there is but one God, the sovereign master and princi- 
ple of all things, and every Bramin is bound to worship him in 
secret.’’! 

Among the barbarous races of Africa and America, from be- 
hind the veil of myth, flash occasional gleams from the face of 
the One God—occasional only, and very uncertain, and pro- 
ductive of no apparent result. The negro tribe of Kojas is said 
to give the name of Kanno toa being whom it regards as the 
universal creator, and to whom it attributes unlimited knowledge 
and an infinity of nature, filling all space.” 

The Issinis, in like manner, recognize a supreme God, whom 
they call Anghioume.* The people of Congo, Loango, and 
Mandongo, cali Him Desou, the Heaven God; Desoukata, the 
sole God ; Zambi, the Spirit ; or Zambi-a-1’ pongu, the Supreme 
Spirit.‘ The Gallas believe in one God, who created all things, 
and who will judge all men, and to whom they give the name of 
Wak, or Iwak.® Dr. Livingstone, writing of the people toward 
the mouth of the Zambezi, affirms that they have a clear idea of 
a Supreme Being. That Being is ‘‘named Moruno, Molungo, 
Reza, Mpambe, in the different dialects spoken. The Barotse 
name Him Nydmpi; and the Balonda, Zambi. All promptly 
acknowledge Him as the ruler over all.’’® The Kaffre tribes also 
have some faint idea still lingering among them of a ‘‘Great- 
Great,’’ and a ‘‘First Appearer ;’’ and in one district of Natal 
the ‘‘Great-Great”’ is actually worshipped.’ 

In America, beginning at the south, we find the Patagonians 
acknowledging a God whom they call Toquichen, or the Gov- 
ernor of the people, that is, of men.* In Chili, and among the 
Araucanians, the names given to the Deity are: Pillan, from 
pilli, soul, meaning the Spirit par excellence ; Hnenou-pillan, 
the Spirit of Heaven ; Eutagen, the Great Being ; Vivennvoe, 
the Creator of all; Molghelle, the Eternal ; Aunonolli, the Infi- 
nite; and Ngen, the Being.® In Peru, where Nature-worship 
prevailed, a gleam of monotheism shot athwart the polytheism 





- Dubois: Mceurs des Indes, i., 225. 6. Missionary Labors, pp. 641, 642. 

. Hist. Gén. des Voyages, xii., 379. 7. Shooter: Kaffres of Natal, p.160 ; London, ’57. 
. Ibid., xi., 313, 319; xiii., 452. 8. Montravel: Voyage, i., 283. 

. Nouv. Annales des Voy., Ist Series, x., 399. 

. Lefévre: Voyages, vol. i., p.15. 9. Ann. de Phil. Chrét., xxiii., 182. 
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of the Incas, and then disappeared. In 1440, at a grand religious 
council, held at the consecration of the newly-built temple of the 
sun at Cuzco, the Inca Yupanqui addressed the assembled mul- 
titude in these remarkable words : 

‘*Many say that the sun is the maker of all things. But he 
who made should abide by what he has made. Now, many 
things take place during the absence of the sun ; therefore, he 
cannot bethecreator. And it isvery doubtful whether he be alive, 
for his trips do not tire him. Were hea living thing, he would 
grow weary, like ourselves; were he free, he would explore 
other parts of the heavens. But he is like a tethered beast who 
runs his daily circuit under a master’s eye; he is like an 
airow, going whither he is sent, not whither he wishes. I tell 
you that he, our father and lord, the sun, must have a lord and 
master more powerful than himself, who constrains him to run 
his daily round without pause or rest.”"' To express the great- 
est of all existences, a name was coined, and a temple to this 
Supreme God was erected, in which he was to be worshipped 
without images and human sacrifices. But the Inca was ahead 
of his age, and when this temple was visited by the Spaniards 
in 1525, they found it occupied by a hideous human idol. of co- 
lossal proportions, of painted wood, to which the votaries ad- 
dressed their prayers.’ 

It was the same train of thought which led Thorkellmani, the 
Icelander, to bid his sons bear him forth on his death- bed into 
the sun, that he might die commending his soul to Him who 
had created that luminary.*® 

‘“‘ Now, therefore, O my children, do this thing I ask— 
Transport me through the doorway in the sun to bask. 
Upon that bright globe gliding through the deep blue sky 
Gazing—thus, and only thus, in comfort can I die ; 

For chambered here in darkness, on my doubts I brood, 
But in the mellow sunlight I[ feel that God is good ; 


A God to mortals tender, the very fount of light, 


Not Odin, whose whole glory is to booze and fight. 
* * * * * * * 


Away with Thor and Odin! To Him who made the sun 
I yield the life He gave me, and which now seemeth done. 





I. Bilboa: Hist. du Pérou, ed. Ternaux Compans, p. 62. See also Garcilasso de la 
Vega, Hist. des Incas, lib. viii., c. 8. 

2. Brinton: Myths of New World, p. 56. 

3. Landndma Bok, lib. i., c. 9. 
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Then through the doorway bear me, my lads, that I may die 
With sunlight falling round me, my face toward the sky.” ! 

In Tezcuco, Nezahuatl, its prince, undertook a reform in the 
direction of monotheism. He had long prayed to the gods of 
his forefathers for a son to succeed him, and the altars had 
vainly smoked with the blood. of human victims. At length his 
confidence in the national gods broke down: ‘‘In faith! these 
gods that 1 am adoring are nothing but stocks and stones, with- 
out speech or feeling. They could not have made the beauty 
of the heaven, the sun, the moon, and the stars which adorn it, 
and which light the earth, with its countless streams, its foun- 
tains and waters, its trees and herbs, and its various inhabitants. 
There must be some God, invisible and unknown, who is the 
Universal Creator. He alone can console me in my affliction 
and remove my sorrow.”’ Sustained by this conviction, heerect- 
edatemple ‘‘to the Unknown God, the Cause of Causes,” and 
ordained that it should never be polluted with blood, nor should 
a graven image be admitted within its precincts.* 

A legend of the life of Abraham, though no doubt utterly 
unhistorical, yet accurately portrays the process ofreasoning by 
which many an intelligent heathen has risen above the idolatry 
and Nature-worship of his race. 

Said Nimrod to Abraham: ‘‘ You will not adore the idols of 
your father. ‘Then pray to fire.” 

Abraham: Why may I not address myself to water, which 
will quench fire ? 

Nimrod: Be it so; pray to water. 

Abraham: But why not to the clouds which hold the water ¢ 

Nimrod: Well, then, pray to the clouds. 

Abraham: Why not to the wind, which drives the clouds 
before it ? 

Nimrod: Well, pray to the wind. 

Abraham: Then, why not to man, who can stand up against 
the wind, and who can build it out ?* 

In Texas the natives told Joutel, in 1684, that they believed 
in one unseen Spirit, who concerned himself in no way with 


1. “ The Silver Store,” by S. B. Gould, p. 55 ; 1868. 
2. Prescott : Conquest of Mexico, i., 192, 193. 
3. Book of Jubil. in Ewald: Israel. Gesch., iii., 3. 
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what went on below, and to whom they offered neither prayer 
nor sacrifice.! 

From this brief review of the chief monotheistic creeds of 
ancient and modern times, from which review Christianity is 
excluded, as its doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation re- 
move it from the class to which Mosaism, Islamism, and Cal- 
vinism’ belong—I draw these conclusions : 

First. That absolute theism, divested of anthropomorphic 
ideas, is intolerable to the religious instincts of humanity ; and 
that theism interests and attracts the devotion of men, only in- 
versely to the absolutism of the conception. 

Second. That the only mode monotheism has of maintaining 
itself, is by resolving itself into fatalism. 

Third. That monotheism has a tendency to narrow the mind, 
to destroy sympathy, and to arouse intolerance. 

But fourth, Monotheism provides morality with a strong and 
stable foothold. Mohammedan and Calvinistic monotheism 
divest man of responsibility ; but Jewish monotheism is free 
from this vice. What is necessary for the conservation of so- 
ciety is a code of easily intelligible laws of morality, applicable 
to every-day life, and based on irrefragable authority.. This 
code can be obtained in one of two ways—either by revelation 
or by induction from accurate observation. It must be enforced 
either by state authority or by divine authority. 

A man of thought will not steal, because he knows that he is 
violating a law of sociology ; it matters nothing to him whether 
that law reaches him directly by a revelation or indirectly by 
study of the science of social economy, for the law is written by 
the same hand, in the one case on stone tables, in the other, on 
the fleshy tables of the heart. He will not indulge in sensuality, 
because he knows that by so doing he will be using up and 
wasting that vital force, limited in amount, which may be 
directed to the evolution of brain. But the vast majority of 
men care nothing for the principles which govern philosophers, 
and the only law which they will recognize is one direct from 
God. The law governing the sage is every whit as truly a law 
of God, but it is reached through an analogy of Statistics. 





1. Journ. Hist. d’un Voyage de Amérique, p. 22§ ; Paris, 1713. 
2. I class Calvinism with these deistic religions, apart from Christianity, as in it the 
doctrines peculiar to Christianity have no logical standing. 
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To this the ordinary man of the world objects ; the statistics 
are not complete, the analysis is faulty ; contingent circum- 
stances have not been taken into account, which would modify 
or alter the law, or, at least, weaken its cogency. Buta revealed 
law is plain and straightforward, and to that he will acquiesce— 
through idleness, maybe, but more generally through mistrust 
of the other. 

It is also in vain to attempt to base a system of ethics upon 
pantheism. Pantheism may be found sufficient to supply a 
faith adequate to the awakening of wonder and love of the 
beauty and giystery of nature, but not to the practical conse- 
cration of life ; it is impossible to persuade men—the bulk of 
men—to feel responsibility to hypostatized laws, that neither 
know nor can speak to them. The verities of Nature and the 
designs of Nature are words, and nothing more, when brought 
to bear on morals. When their gloss is gone, no residuum of 
duty remains. ‘‘In his crimes,” says a writer in the West- 
minster Review, with exquisite beauty and truth, “it is not 
the heavy irons of his prison, but the deep eye of his Judge, 
from which he shrinks; and in his repentance he weeps, not 
upon the lap of Nature, but at the feet of God.’” 


A MATERIALIZED SPIRIT. 
By S. A. D. 


Alice Travers, Lucy Saville, and I, were warm friends, and at 
the time of which I am writing, they were staying with me at my 
father’s house. 

It is not necessary to say who we were, in what way our friendship 
had commenced, how it had grown until we found our greatest 
pleasure in each other’s society, nor what were our prospects in 
life. Suffice it, that on a certain afternoon, not very long ago, it 
was raining, in consequence of which we three girls had post- 
poned a ramble which we had planned, and had betaken our- 
selves to my dressing-roum, where, assisted by the genial 
warmth emanating from an open fire, we had no difficulty what- 
ever in making ourselves comfortable. 





1. New series, vol. ii. (1852), p 183. 
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I say we three girls, though one of us, at least—no matter 
which—had lived long enough to be considered a woman. But 
such is custom. A girl is a girl until she is married. She may, 
indeed, have arrived at that stage in which she will, by younger 
girls and timid youths, be designated an old maid. She herself 
will, however, consider herself a girl, and her friends will also 
so regard her. An unmarried woman of thirty years is there- 
fore a girl ; a married girl of eighteen is a woman. 

Having settled that point to my satisfaction, and, I hope, to 
that of my reader also, I will proceed with my narrative. My 
dressing-room was so called, not because it was usedgas a room in 
which to dress, but because it was a small room which commu- 
nicated with my bed-room. It was, in fact, my sanctum, to 
which I retired when I wished to hold communion with—well, 
with anything which I considered required my whole thought and 
attention ; and in this room I allowed only the choice among my 
friends. It was fitted up with all the little aids to comfort, 
which could be supplied by an indulgent father, and was a place 
in which one could not but feel—provided no internal struggle 
racked her mind, or deep grief had settled down upon her 
heart—serene and happy. 

For some time we had been engaged in light and trivial con- 
versation—calling up reminiscences of by-gone times, and bring- 
ing to remembrance absent friends—when a remark from Lucy 
turned the topic to Spiritualism. 

Alice then stated the results of an interview which she had 
had with a celebrated spiritualist, at which, in answer to her 
written questions, she had, by means of certain distinctly audible 
knockings, received messages from two friends who had died 
some years previously. She further described how, upon another 
occasion, she had seen hands and faces which were declared to 
belong to spirits, tables moved without hands, and heavy articles 
of furniture standing upon eggs without breaking the shells, and 
had heard musical instruments played without performers; and 
she related many more of the meaningless and useless things 
which are done at such times, and are declared to be the work of 
spirits. 

‘Do you believe,” said Lucy, when Alice had ended, ‘‘ that 
these things were done by spirits ¢”’ 

‘*T can hardly say,”’ replied Alice, who was always reluctant to 
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give a decided opinion upon a subject which she had not suffi- 


ciently studied. ‘‘I certainly thought, that if this were the ut- 


most the spirits could do, it was scarcely worth their while 
to give us demonstrations of their existence.”’ 

‘‘What do you think, Mary?’ again asked Lucy, address- 
ing me. 

‘“Do you mean whint § is my opinion as to the assertion that the 
spirits of those who have died visit the earth, and make them- 
selves known to those who dwell here in the body ?”’ asked I, in 
reply. 

“Yes.” 

‘<T will relate what once occurred to me, and then you will 
know whether I can doubt the reality of such visitations.” 

‘‘What! have you had a visit from the spirit-land?’ asked 
both at once. | 

‘You shall hear. You both know Mrs. Monkton—Bessy 
Mills that was. Well, two years ago she asked me to go and 
spend a few weeks at her house. Her husband is a farmer, and 
the house which they then occupied was not large—indeed, it 
contained but two rooms which were not occupied by the 
family and the two servants whom they kept. I went, and I 
occupied one of those spare rooms. After I had been there but 
a few days, another friend of Bessy’s wrote to say that she was 

going to accept a long-standing invitation, and should come on 
the next day, on her way to the West, and should stay two or 
three days with her. 

‘“‘T noticed that Bessy seemed somewhat annoyed when she 
told us. I asked her why she seemed troubled at her friend’s 
intended visit, when, to my surprise, she replied that there was 
no room in which she could sleep. 

‘<¢ What do you mean? said I; ‘you have a room which is 
not occupied by anybody.’ 

‘¢“«T cannot put her in that room.’ 

“¢< Why not? 

‘* «My dear, I cannot tell you why, but it is impossible.’ 

‘¢* Will you then let her have my room, and allow me to sleep 
there? 

‘**No, I cannot,’ she replied, and trembled as she spoke. 

‘“**My dear Bessy !’ I answered, ‘there must be some strong 


reason for your not wishing anyone to occupy that room. D, 
VoL. V.—43. 
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you mind telling me what itis? It may be something that will 
be no objection to me!’ 

‘** Mary,” she began, slowly and earnestly, ‘no one can sleep 
in that room. It has been tried twice, and cannot be again.’ 

‘** But will you not tell me why? interrupted I. 

‘¢*'Yes, I will. In the first place you must know that before 
my husband bought the farm, a terrible tragedy was enacted in 
that room. One dark night the place was entered by burglars, 
with the intention, as one of them afterwards confessed, of mur- 
dering all the inmates, and stealing a large quantity of money, 
which had, a few days before, been received from the sale of a 
large quantity of corn and stock. They entered the window of 
that room. In it was sleeping a little daughter of the owner of 
the farm. The noise awoke her, and she began to cry. The cry 
awoke her father and mother. The father came to see what was 
the matter. As soon as he opened the door a bullet from a pis- 
tol whistled past him. Fortunately, he had brought with him 
his revolver. One of the burglars was killed, one seriously 
wounded, and a third fled. After the excitement had somewhat 
subsided, the dear little thing was found with her life-blood 
flowing from a hideous gash in her throat. The mother, at the 
sight of her only child bleeding and dying, lost her senses, fell to 
the floor, and the next day wasacorpse. The husband, after 
placing the mother and the child in one grave, determined to 
leave the place, and he sold it to my husband.’ 

‘¢< Well, Bessy, dear, that is a very sad, heart-rending tale; 
but still I do not object to sleep in that room.’ 

‘«* My dear, I tell you it has been tried twice, and I cannot 
venture upon a third experiment. You, I know, are not given 
to nervous fancies ; but I cannot risk it,’ she urged. 

‘* “Now, you only excite my curiosity,’ I replied. ‘Tell me 
what has happened to those who have slept there ? . 

‘¢¢ Well, the first time, a lady, who had come to spend a few 
days with me, was put into that room. She was what may be 
termed a strong-minded woman. Certainly, no more a believer 
in ghosts than you are. The next morning she came down look- 
ing like a ghost herself. She requested another room ; other 
wise she could not stay in the house. In answer to our questions 
as to what had happened she said that, although she was certain 
that she bolted the door before getting into bed, yet she had not 
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been there long before the door opened of its own accord, and 
some one walked into the room. She heard the tread, as of a 
child without shoes; she saw the white face, and could dis- 
tinctly hear several sighs, and see the shining eyes. In 
the morning nothing whatever was to be seen; but the door 
stood wide open. We, of course, gave her another room, but 
considered that what she had seen had been the result of imagi- 
nation, and that she had not really fastened the door. Some 
time afterwards, George Healy came to see us, and, as the room 
which you now have was occupied, we put him into the other; 
but we told him about the former affair. He laughed at the 
matter, and said he did not believe in haunted rooms, and would 
with pleasure risk a visit of the kind. The next morning, how- 
ever, he came down looking as white as the previous occupant. 
After getting into bed he had kept awake as long as he could, 
and presently the door opened as before, and sighs and foot- 
steps were heard by him. At first he was alarmed, but he saw 
nothing, and quietness once more settled in the room. He, 
consequently, concluded that he could not have bolted the door as 
he thought, and that the wind had blown it open. He, there- 
fore, composed himself and went to sleep. After some time he 
was awakened by a heavy pressure upon his feet. He started 
and looked towards the foot of the bed. There, by the faint light 
of the morning, which was dawning, he saw acoffin, and, from 
this, arose a small, white face, whose eyes looked into his. He 
was alarmed and swooned. When he recovered consciousness, 
the object was gone. He searched tke room, but everything was 
as he had left it—only the door, which, now he was convinced 
he had shut and bolted, was wide open. Now, you cannot won- 
der that I will not let anybody else sleep in that room.’ 

‘< My dear Bessy,’ I replied, ‘ what you have said only makes 
me wish to sleep in that room. Your two former visitors were 
evidently troubled with nightmare. I do not believe one word 
about the door being opened without hands, and the coffin, white 
face, and so on. Let your friend, who is coming, have my room, 
and I will have the other.’ ”’ 

‘“Why, Mary, you do not mean to say that you really slept in 
that dreadful room !’’ exclaimed Alice. 

‘You don’t mean to say you slept there after that!’ chimed 
in Lucy. 
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“Yes, Idid. Bessy tried her best to dissuade me, but I over- 
came all scruples and objections, and had my desire.’’ 

‘* And did you see or hear anything?’ asked both at once. 

‘*'Yes. Iwas soon convinced that all my predecessors had 
seen and heard were realities. But be quiet, and you shall hear 
all about it. After what I had been told, you may be sure 
that I was particular about the bolt. Iam swre that I bolted 
the door ; nevertheless, soon after putting my head upon my 
pillow, the door opened. I did not see anything ; but footsteps, 
as before described, I distinctly heard ; and sighs were audible, 
such as could not but come from material lungs. It was quite 
dark. If I could have seen anything I should have been better 
satisfied ; but I could not; though I raised myself upon my 
elbow and looked about. The footsteps, however, continued 
round and round the room, and the same sigh was heard in 
different parts. I confess that I did not like my position. At 
last, from sheer exhaustion, I fell asleep. When I awoke it was 
broad daylight. Nothing was left to indicate the character of 
my nocturnal visitor ; but the door, which I s/nov I had bolted, 
was now open. I tried to go down to breakfast not looking pale. 
Bessy met me, with anxiety depicted on her countenance, and 
asked me what sort of a night I had had. I was determined 
now that I would not give up yet, but try once more; so I re- 
plied, as cheerfully as I could, that I had slept well, and had no 
objection to occupy the room again.”’ 

“But you did not sleep there again?’ queried both my 
friends, once more in unison. 

‘‘Don’t interrupt me, and you shall hear. The following 
night I occupied the same room. Nearly an hour passed after I 
lay down, and nothing occurred. I began to think that my 
visitor of the previous night did not intend to return, and I was 
composing myself for sleep, when along the corridor I heard the 
footsteps coming. They approached nearer and nearer, until 
they stopped just outside the door. The door glided noiselessly 
open, and a white face peered at me over the bed. I thought 
before that, if I could have seen anything, I would have satisfied 
myself as to its character. But there I was, with those eyes 
fastened on mine, and I without power to move or speak. The 
face was at length removed, and with a deep-drawn sigh disap- 
peared from the room. The footsteps retreated along the pas- 
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sage ; and though I waited for a long time I heard no more of 
them. Even now I should have considered the whole thing 
imagination, but there stood the door open. I got out of bed 
and again closed and fastened it. I then went to sleep. After 
sleeping soundly for some time I awoke with a start. My feet 
seemed fastened down in the bed. Assoon as my full conscious- 
ness returned, I perceived that a heavy weight was resting upon 
them. I looked towards them in terror. There, by means of 
the moonlight, which streamed into the room through the win- 
dow, which I had purposely left uncovered, I saw a large, black 
mass. As I moved I perceived some motion in the burden rest- 
ing there—and that face, oh, so pale, was gently raised from the 
black folds which enveloped the burden. A pair of bright eyes 
louked plaintively into mine. In terror I raised myself as well 
as I could and looked at the door. It was wide open. With an 
involuntary shudder I stretched one hand toward the weight 
upon my feet. I touched it. It was not hard, as a coffin would 
have been, but soft, and warm, and woolly. Something wet and 
slimy was drawn across my hand. I withdrew it in horror. 
With an effort I caught up my feet from under the body that 
was pressing on them. As I did so, the whole mass arose, and, 
with those eyes fixed upon me, came toward me on the bed. I 
closed my eyes to keep out the sight. Soon the same wet, 
slimy something was being drawn across my face. An idea in- 
stantly flashed across my mind. I opened my eyes, and there, 
true enough, was Bessy’s big Newfoundland dog, pleased as 
possible at being recognized. 

‘The secret was out ; the ghost discovered ; and a good laugh 
we had about it at the breakfast table. The dog was an immense, 
black animal, with a white face. He had been expected to 
sleep on a mat in the hall, but had discovered the superior 
comfort of the unused room. The bolt ran into the door-post, of 
which the wood had become worm-eaten and somewhat rotton, 
so that a slight push caused the door to open. So ended my 
experience in a room re-visited by the materialized spirit of a 
poor, murdered child. Now you will perceive what good 
grounds I have for a belief in those visitations.”’ 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


By E. HayneEt-Kimm. 


The romantic period of German history, a queen still royal 
though uncrowned, perhaps never had a better and more loyal 
subject than her whose virtues are recorded in this sketch. 

Rahel Antonia Friedericka Varnhagen von Ense was born in 
Berlin, the Prussian capital, on the first holiday of Pentecost, 
1771. 

Her father, Levin Marcus, was a wealthy merchant, noted for 
his enterprising spirit, and his successful experience in business ; 
and her brother was that well-known Ernst Frederic Lewis 
Robert, to whom the Muses gave a poet’s crown. 

Rahel (for this might be called her historical name) was a 
woman of a deep, peculiar, and surprising education. Even asa 
child she was hailed a phenomenon of mental development. 
At this early age she would think for herself, and draw her 
own conclusions ; a custom to which she ever afterward adhered, 
because instruction, as a mere tradition, could be no source of 
conviction to her. All that she was and knew, might, therefore, 
be called her own original creation. 

Before she had arrived at womanhood she found her father’s 
house the centre of the intellectual society of the capital, which 
her refined spirit had drawn thither. This circle grew larger 
year by year, and included, among others, both the Humboldts, 


Frederic Schlegel, and Lewis and Frederic Tieck. Diplomats, | 


artists, and savans found, in the circle which surrounded the 
intellectual maiden, a highly instructive as well as animatinz 
interchange of thought; and many of the little grains, which 
were scattered here, grew up in later years to benefit the world 
with their beautiful fruit. We can, therefore, well imagine the 
universal regret of Rahel’s circle whenever it was temporarily 
broken up, by the little travels, which she occasionally under- 
took, to Leipsic, Silesia, Karlsbad, Teplitz, and Pyrmont. 

The calamities which befell Prussia, in 1806, wounded, ina 
a very painful manner, not only Rahel’s patriotism, but also her 
more private feelings. 
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Prince Louis Ferdinand, of Prussia, whose sincerest friend 
she had been, and whom she had ennobled and elevated through 
her friendship, had found a hero’s death on the battlefield of 
Saalfeld, and the entire circle of her distinguished and noble 
friends was torn and scattered. She felt it keenly, no doubt, 
but still she never complained. She suffered, but—as great 
souls do—in silence. 

In 1813, when Prussia resolved to bear no longer the chains 
of foreign tyranny, Rahel was one of the most active among 
those women who made themselves immortal by helping to 
accomplish the great work with counsel, intercession, hospital- 
nursing, or any other kind of service permitted to the sphere 
of woman. 

In 1814, she promised her hand to the celebrated author and 
Prussian Counsellor-of-Legation, Charles Augustus Varnhagen 
von Ense, whose acquaintance she had made in the Spring of 
1808, and who had then already won her love. Shortly after 
their nuptials were celebrated she accompanied her husband to 
Vienna, whither he had to go with Prince Hardenberg, then 
Counsellor-of-State, in order to assist at the world-known Con- 
gress. 

When, soon after, Herr von Varnhagen followed Prince Har- 
denberg to Paris, Rahel remained in Vienna. Hefice she 
proceeded, in August, 1815, to Frankfort-on-the-Main to meet 
her husband. She then followed him to Karlsruhe (the 
capital of Baden), whither Herr von Varnhagen was to go as 
Prussian Minister-Resident. 

But the gilded saloon of the statesman, which she graced by 
her inexpressible charms, did not prove mutually attractive. At 
last, in 1819, the long wished for time of retirement arrived. 
She returned with her husband to Berlin, and here, in her native 
city, she spent the remainder of her blameless life in dignified 
seclusion, surrounded by a small, but very select and intellectual 
circle, whose centre she was, and brightest ornament. 

When Berlin, in 1831, fell victim to a fearful epidemic, she 
tried, though herself for years an invalid, to bring consolation 
and help wherever she could, and to the utmost of her means. 

During the next two years her health failed more and more, 
but she understood so well how to keep her spirit unbroken, 
that, to the very hour of her death, no one thought her end ap- 
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proaching. It is true that the last letters she received from her 
friends impress the reader with a spirit of anxiety for her health, 
but never with that of a fear of losing her so quickly. 

Alexander Humboldt writes, for instance, on February 1st, 
1833, to his ‘‘kind, old, high-souled, ever-dearest, friend ”’ 
(Rahel): ‘‘ Take care of your precious life ;’’ and on the 3rd of 
the same month he writes to Varnhagen: ‘‘I hear, with pain 
(Shmerz), that you and your high-souled (geistreiche) 
friend have but one little particle of health, which you are 
wont kindly to interchange—a kind of mutual instruction 
( Wechselunterricht), over which I deeply mourn (éraure). 
Then on February 9th of the same year, Baron Humboldt 
writes again to Rahel, referring to her and Varnhagen (who 
were in every respect but one): ‘‘ May the spring-sun grant both 
of you warmth, serenity of spirit; and increase of health.”’ 

Alas! That these wishes should—so far, at least, as they con- 
cerned Rahel—not be fulfilled. 

The last hour of her noble life, filled with good deeds, had 
come. The Master was to release His faithful servant, and the 
crown of heavenly reward was to be given to this hand-maiden 
of Humanity. 

She suffered acutely ; but nothing could exceed the serenity 
of her last moments. On March 7th, 1833, almost unnoticed by 
herself, the doors of eternity opened. Her bonds were broken, 
and Rahel’s soul was with its God. Her remains, though much 
altered by sickness and death, still expressed those winning 
charms, which had been such prominent features of her noble and 
graceful life. 

As soon as the sad intelligence of her death reached A. Von 
Humboldt, the widowed husband received the following pane- 
gyric from that illustrious savan: ‘‘ You (Varnhagen) know 
what a warm, well-tried, and indulgent friend I lose in her, who 
was the ornament of her sex. In her, who knew the sorrows of 
life so well, and yet was always of good cheer. In her, who, 
though her intellect was of the rarest kind, possessed all emi- 
nent qualities of heart.” 

It is true—no crown ever graced Rahel’s brow. Destiny gave 
her neither rank nor name. She was not endowed with eminent 
beauty, and her worldly fortunes were always limited. She was 
not called to fill brilliant or influential positions, nor could she 
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ever claim the fame of letters. Nature had denied her artistic 
abilities. But still, she was one of the most influential women of 
her time. Truthfulness formed the most prominent feature of her 
character. She lived and died a Jewess, and was always desirous 
of finding in everything something that would benefit others ; and 
in these endeavors she was wonderfully supported by a kind of 
intuition. It must be added that when such a something was 
found, she always knew how to use it to the best advantage. 

She was also among the first, nay, she was the first, who un- 
derstood the great Goethe, and foresaw the important influence 
of his works on the development of the mental culture of the 
German nation. Very appropriately she has been called, ‘‘ the 
personal chorus in the drama of her time.”” It is very much to 
be regretted that most of her innumerable letters, journals, and 
memoranda, the products of her eventful life, have been 
lost ; but though she never aspired to the laurels of a literary 
genius, many a pen has sought her, and placed upon her tomb 
a crown of everlasting fame. Herr von Varnhagen could erect 
no more fitting monument to the memory of his illustrious 
spouse, than his publication ‘‘ of all that remained of what her 
hand had penned.’’ Therein we see, as in a faithful mirror, 
the true picture of the romantic epoch and the period of the 
renaissance, and, moreover, we have a very valuable insight into 
the ‘“‘crystal-clear’’ soul of a woman, who understood, as but few 
women do, how to bring her feelings and convictions into a most 
beautiful harmony ; of a woman, whose philosophical endeavor 
it was to connect idealism and realism in a judicious manner ; 
of a woman, in whom enthusiasm and an inexhaustible store of 
ideas united, to form plastic and highly-finished thoughts. 

Varnhagen’s Gallery of Characters from Rahel s Circle and 

Correspondence, and Rahel, a Book of Memory for her 
Friends, preserve to us the picture of a noble woman; and 
are an important contribution to the history of German civiliza- 
tion during the latter years of the last, and the first years of 
the present century. The reader of these books will hardly be 
able to refrain from exclaiming, with the amiable Duchess 
Friedericka, of Anhalt: ‘‘O! how I regret not to have known 
Rahel personally, now that I understand her soul so well! 
How would I like to have contemplated this beautiful spirit en- 
closed by its external body, like a kernel in its shell.”’ 
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A short autobiography, which Rahel has given in one of her 
letters, may fittingly close our little sketch : 

‘More humbled than I, no one ever was; nor did any ever 
have more sorrow. Greater misfortunes in all that is valued 
highest or least, none experienced, and no one experienced 
more changes and bereavements. Whose youth was more 
joyless than mine? and who was poorer in health, or nearer to 
mental derangement? and—loved I have. But when did 
the world not interest me? or when did humanity appeal to me 
in vain? Have I not given attention to all interests—to art, 
to science, and to sorrow as well as mirth?’ 

These words, which she was so fully entitled to say, are a 
faithful reflection of her soul, the apotheosis of her spirit—her 
claim upon immortality. 


COTTON MANUFACTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The number of cotton factories in the United States in 1810 
was reported to be 241, and the number of spindles estimated at 
96,400, an average of 400 for each mill. According to a report 
of a committee of Congress, in 1815, $40,000,000 was then in- 
vested in cotton manufactures, and 100,000 persons were em- 
ployed ; 27,000,000 pounds of cotton were consumed, producing 
81,000,000 yards of cloth, valued at $24,300,000. In Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut were 165 mills, with 
119,310 spindles ; and it has been estimated that the total num- 
ber of spindles at that time was 350,000. Power-looms soon 
afterward coming into general use, the number of spindles in- 
creased to 1,500,000 in 1830, and 1,750,000 in 1835. In 1840 
there were in the United States 1,240 mills, with 2,284,631 spin- 
dles, and 129 dyeing and printing establishments. These estab- 
lishments employed 72,119 hands, and produced goods valued 
at $46,350,430. The amount of capital invested was $51,102,359. 
The leading cotton manufacturing States were Massachusetts, 
having 278 mills, with 665,095 spindles; Rhode Island, 209 
mills, with 518,817 spindles ; New York, 117 mills, with 211,659 
spindles ; and Connecticut, 116 mills, with 181,319 spindles. In 
1850 there were 1,094 mills in the United States ; in 1860, 1,091 
mills, with 5,235,727 spindles; and in 1870, 956 mills, with 
7,132,415 spindles.—Appletons’ American Cyclopedia, revised 
edition, article ‘‘ Cotton Manufacture.” 
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THE BENEFITS OF SCIENCE. 
By Joun STORER Coss. 


Religion and Science are the two agencies upon which de- 
pends the civilization of mankind. Religion has done much 
toward the attainment of the end, notwithstanding that its 
votaries have been divided into barbarous and conflicting sects, 
which have covered up and hidden from view all the purity and 
simplicity of faith, under a mass of unreasonable dogma. That 
these two agencies, instead of working with each other, in 
accomplishing the objett which each is endeavoring to encom- 
pass, should fall out upon the way and engage in a struggle, 
which, when once commenced, could only rest when one or the 
other of the combatants was destroyed, would be the greatest 
calamity that could befall the human race. Some people be- 
lieve such a conflict to be now raging. Dr. Draper, by entitling 
a remarkable and erudite work, The Conflict between Religion 
and Seience, has given force to this belief. So Dr. Newman, in 
reply to Mr. Gladstone’s well-timed pamphlet, which has cre- 
ated so great a turmoil in religious circles, declares that Science 
is opposed to Conscience. ‘‘ All through my day,” he says, 
‘‘there has been a resolute warfare—I had almost said con- 
spiracy—against the rights of Conscience. Literature and Sci- 
ence have been embodied in great institutions in order to put it 
down. Noble buildings have been reared as fortresses against 
that spiritnal and invisible influence, which is too subtle for 
Science, and too profound for Literature. Chairsin universities 
have been made the seats of an antagonistic tradition. Public 
writers, day after day, have indoctrinated the minds of innu- 
merable readers with theories subversive of its claims. The in- 
tellect is put in operation to sap the foundations of a power 
which the sword could not destroy.”’ 

This is not the fact, and Dr. Newman, had not he subjected 
his acute and profound intellect to a spell, which has destroyed 
its ability for independent action, would not have written these 
words. Science is not a party to any conspiracy against the 
rights and duties of Conscience, as that word is commonly used. 
For that inward prompter which admonishes a man to abstain 
from that which he believes to be wrong and do that which he 
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imagines to be right, because the one is wrong and the other 
right (in his opinion), Science might choose another name, but it 
certainly would not interfere, or endeavor to interfere, with the 
subtle workings of that influence. The fallacies of theologic 
dicta it will try to expose, and their effects on the minds of men 
it will essay to counteract, but with Religion it has no conflict ; 

it welcomes her into its lecture-rooms and its laboratories, and 
asks her to join hands and go forward with it, to accomplish the 
perfectuation of mankind. 

But it is not with this so-called conflict that this paper has to 
deal. It would not have been mentioned, but that theologians 
attempt to convince those who are under their sway, that only 
evil can result from the study of science, inasmuch as it devel- 
Ops a@ man’s reasoning powers, and weakens the bonds of that 
allegiance which they owe to their church. To some of the 
benefits of science, therefore, the reader is directed. {The diffi- 
culty here is where to commence ; the advantages are so numer- 
ous that, while it is impossible to name but a very small portion, 
one scarcely knows which to select. The benefits of mind re- 
sulting to the individual student, do not come within our scope. 
They would require a volume by themselves, and moreover have 
been so often very lucidly treated that the reader: needs no re- 
capitulation here. But the material benefits to the whole 
human race are those about which it is desired to say a few 
words. 

} It would perhaps be well to start with that application of 
chemistry, which has done more to improve man, physically, 
mentally, and morally, than any other agency: its application 
to the preparation of food. There can be no doubt what- 
ever, that in our endeavors to raise the savages from their 
physical, mental, and moral degradation, were we to send 
one or two chemists, who would teach them scientific 
methods of making ready what they eat, we should do 
more than can be accomplished by a whole army of mission- 
aries, who know only how to enforce the claims of dog- 
matic and sectarian belief. Their low stature, their wicked and 
irate tempers, their cruelty and bloodthirstiness, their lawless 
lusts and almost untamable dispositions, the terrible contagious 
diseases which sweep them away by thousands, their skin dis- 
tempers, which render them, in many cases, more like distorted 
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prutes than men, are certainly caused more by the nature of 
their food, and the character of their dwellings, than by the 
articles of their faith. Indeed it may well be doubted whether 
these articles of belief, sueh as they are, are not themselves in- 
fluenced by food, raiment, and lodging. If civilization be 
brought to bear upon these fellow-members of our race, it must 
be by the united efforts of religion and science. If either at- 
tempt the work, without the other’s aid, failure will be the re- 
sult. 

A remark made above brings before our view the science of 
architecture, as the hand-maiden of that of cookery. In build- 
ing, that which shall be pleasing to the eye is of secondary im- 
portance to that which shall be conducive to health. But where 
both can be obtained, it is our duty to obtain both. It needs 
no demonstration to show that the health of persons depends, 
next to the quality of the food which they eat, upon the facili- 
ties possessed by the buildings which they inhabit, for proper 
ventilation, lighting, and warming. That this is too much neg- 
lected, is known by all. The effect upon the eye is too much 
considered, inasmuch as all the money that can be bestowed 
upon a building is expended with this sole object, and none is 
left to provide the requisites for health and comfort. Particu- 
larly is this the case where the neglect is most pernicious and 
culpable—in our school houses. There is not much hazard in 
making the statement, that there is, in the United States, scarce- 
ly a school building which at all approaches a fitness for the pur- 
poses for which it was constructed. 

Then turn to the science of engineering. This again is a neces- 
sary element of civilization, indeed one of the greatest civilizers. 
‘‘ And who are your great men of the present day?”’ asked John 
Bright, in one of his magnificent parliamentary orations ; ‘‘ Not 
your warriors, not your statesmen; they are your engineers.” 
It is the engineer who provides the means of one of Bacon’s 
requisites for making a nation prosperous—‘‘ Easy conveyance 
of men and commodities from one place to another.” What 
was the first business of the Roman, after conquering a territory ? 
Making roads, by which it would be easy to traverse the newly- 
gotten tract. Not, perhaps, with any intention of bringing to the 
inhabitants the benefits of civilization, but with the design of 
having them more completely under their control ; nevertheless 
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unwittingly teaching that which would be one ot the most 
powerful helps to the civilizing process. It would indeed be 
difficult to say what good roads and bridges, with the appli- 
cation of steam as a means of locomotion, have not done for the 
world. In what position would the United States now be with- 
out these? Without the means of rapid communication be- 
tween the inhabitants of her various divisions, where would be 
that vast tract of territory now acknowledging her sway? And 
where would be that England whence America has derived those 
traditions and those energies, which have made her what sheis ? 
A hundred years ago the half of England even, was impassable, 
while this country was just emerging from that struggle which 
was to liberate her from the galling oppression of an idiotic 
king and an insatiable ministry, to work out for herself the 
problem of her civilization. It was so recently as 1829, that the 
first locomotive engine of Stephenson ran between Liverpool 
and Manchester; but in 1807, that Fulton’s steamboat, with 
Watt's engine, made its first voyage up the Hudson; yet now 
the whole country is cut up and intersected with miles and miles 
of railway, which, could they be released from the baneful in- 
fluences of the powerful corporations which monopolize them, 
and do their best to turn them from their proper offices, would 
be a source of freedom and a help to the spread of intelligence, 
instead of a means of oppression and slavery ; yet now the At- 
lantic is so covered with steamers, that lines of passage have 
been mapped out, so that these vessels may not obstruct each 
other’s passage, in traversing the vast expanse of water, which 
connects the two great civilizing allies of the world. * 
All this tells of an immense expansion of power, and conse- 
quent happiness for man, and is the result of science. But it 
reveals but a tithe of what has been done. Look at the art of 
printing. This even in its early days revolutionized the world 
of thought ; and science, coming as she always does, to the aid 
of science, has created a new revolution, by bringing steam to 
labor in the printing room. It cannot, unfortunately, be affirmed 
that all which proceeds from the printing press is conducive 
to good ; much, to our regret be it said, is, to the utmost, per- 
nicious in its tendencies. This is no argument, however, against 
the value of the printing press, but is the necessary result of the 
direction, by the unscrupulous, of an agent in itself powerful 
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for good; an agent by which alone the great and the good hold con- 
verse with the whole world, and which, by rendering it impossi- 
ble for men to be brutal, wicked, and tyrannical in darkness, 
has already done much to purify the moral atmosphere of the 
palace and the cottage, the ball-room and the hospital, the 
church and the prison, the university and the asylum. er 

By means of electricity has been put around the earth a gir- 
dle, shorter than any that w Ks ever dreamed of, even by a Shakes- 
peare. What the philosopher thinks in his closet in New York, 
is, after the lapse of a few minutes, debated in London, St. Peters- 
burg, Melbourne, and San Francisco. The nations of the earth 
are brought so close together that national distinctions are fast 
disappearing, and the time is rapidly approaching when men 
_ will regard each other, from whatever regions they may come, as 
members of one great human family—the well-being and ad- 
vancement of one being necessary to the happiness and pros- 
perity of every other. 

Of medicine and chemistry there is no necessity to speak. 
Fortunately, the advantages of these are so obvious that the 
want of space to dilate upon them will not be felt. But the pen 
cannot be dropped without a word or two about a product, 
without which all scientific knowledge would be as nought. 
When Dryden reminded Spain that England had beneath her 
soil something better than gold or gems: 


‘“We have our diamonds, too ; 
Reform your maps—New Castle is Peru ;” 


he showed a poet’s conception of one of the most prolific 
sources of power and prosperity that any nation can possess. 
Our own country could not have proceeded on that grand march 
of development, which for the last hundred years it has been 
pursuing, had it not been for its abundant supplies of coal. 
Black diamonds have the blocks of coal been aptly called; the 
only fault that can be found with the name arises from the fact 
that coal is more valuable than all the diamonds in the world— 
it transcends diamonds in value as much as iron surpasses 
gold. 

We have but to cast our eyes over the time that has gone, and 
compare the past with the present, to see what science has done 
for us, in every department of life. A short time since—before 
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the saw-mill had been invented—most of the houses in Paris 
and London were floored with tile ; before science had taught us 
how to mould our clay into symmetrical bricks, or cut the stone 
from our quarries, these buildings were daubed with earth, or 
built of wood: no glass protected their inmates from the 
inclemency of the weather, while permitting the free ingress of 
the light of heaven ; no drains carried off the pestilence-breed- 
ing refuse which accumulated in the yards, the streets, the 
rivers ; no carpets added to the beauty and warmth of the rooms, 
and softened the tread as we moved about, or waited on the invalid. 
For the lower animals also has science done as much as for man. 

Before it had taught us how to prepare our land, so that it 
| might yield to us a hundredfold of that which was entrusted to 
i its keeping, our cattle were small and ill-favored, our sheep and 
pigs like greyhounds. And here again are the benefits reflected 





upon us ; for the same Knowledge that enabled us to raise the 
beast to a condition of happiness and comfort, loads him with 
the best of food for man, and enables us to preserve and 
strengthen our bodies with daily dishes, which would have been 
considered by our ancestors as the greatest of luxuries, and it 
furnishes us with luxuries of whose existence our progenitors 
could never have dreamed. 
What we owe to science and her apostles none of us can esti- 
mate. While she has never, like Sacerdotalism, which men 
miscall religion, obsequiously bent to the high and mighty of 
| the earth, nor tried to ally herself with the great and powerful 
for the purpose of maintaining a despotic sovereignty over the 
mind of man; while she has never girded to her side the sword 
of the civil power, to sow hatred and discord among brethren, 
to subject to torture, death, and burning brimstone, those who 
dare to think for themselves; while she has never damned a 
human soul, or steeped her hands in human blood, her votaries 
have, willingly and cheerfully, laid down their lives in martyr- 
dom to the truth and man’s advantage; and now is she quietly 
and unobtrusively, at the desk and in the laboratory, working 
out the great problem of man’s salvation, without care of re- 
ward, or fear of punishment. \/ 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, AS A PHILOSOPHER AND 
REFORMER. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE NEW YORK LIBERAL CLUB. 


By CHARLES SOTHERAN. 
(Continued.) 


A great traveler, and most learned modern writer on Occult- 
ism, who claims, on good grounds, to have been received into 
the ancient branch of the Rosie Cross in the far East, Madame 
Helena P. de Blavatsky, imparts the following particulars: 
‘‘The first Cabala in which a mortal man ever dared to explain the 
greatest mysteries of the universe, and show the keys to those 
masked doors in the ramparts of Nature, through which no 
mortal can ever pass without rousing dread sentries never seen 
upon this side her wall, was compiled by a certain Simeon Ben 
Jochai, who lived at the time of the second temple’s destruction. 
Only about thirty years after the death of this renowned Caba- 
list, his MSS. and written explanations, which had till then re- 
mained in his possession as a most precious secret, were used by 
his son, Rabbi Elizzar, and other learned men. Making a com- 
pilation of the whole, they so produced the famous work called 
Zohar (God’s splendor). This book proved an inexhaustible 
mine for all the subsequent Cabalists, their source of informa- 
tion and knowledge, and all more recent and genuine Cabalas 
were all more or less carefully copied from the former. Before 
that, all the mysterious doctrines had come down in an unbroken 
line of merely oral tradition as far back as man could trace him- 
self on earth. They were scrupulously and jealously guarded 
by the wise men of Chaldea, India, Persia and Egypt, and 


‘passed from one initiate to another, in the same purity of form 


as when handed down to the first — by the angels, students 
of God’s great Theosophic seminary.” 

Many Free Thinkers, in their anxiety to crush everything be- 
longing to Christianity, often forget that, in throwing aside the 
Hebrew records as utterly worthless, they are getting rid of one 
of the most ancient literatures in the world. They also do not 
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amid the fluctuations of time, the purity and excellence of the 
Book of Job, the Psalms, and others which I could name. They 
cast unmerited contempt on these compilations, when, at the 
same time, they will throw themselves, with almost Fetish 
reverence, and apparently rapt adoration, before the Institutes of 
Menu, the Bhagvat-Geeta, the morals of Chaoung-Fou-Tszee, 
the Zend-Avesta, the Rig-Veda, the Oracles of Zoroaster, the 
Book of the Dead, the Puranas, the Shastras, and the like. 

Well may the Sons of Israel be proud of their ancient descent. 
They suffered through Christian persecutions uncomplainingly— 
the torture, the rack, the auwto-da-fe—and yet they bowed their 
heads in submission to the will of Adonai. To-day they stand 
upright and united, as in olden times. They have gained the 
victory over the false disciples of the Nazarene, who, in days gone 
by, forgot their erudition, their medical knowledge, their com- 
mercial activity, and general culture. Pre-eminent in wealth and 
learning, they are found on the lecture-platform, in the fields of 
literature and science, in the councils of rulers, on the exchange, 
in the legislature—everywhere. When Greece and Rome were 
in their infancy, this extraordinary people was in middle age ; 
and when our Saxon forefathers were in the lowest stage of 
barbarism, they were in a state of high civilization ; and to-day, 
although scattered, they show a compact front, firmly knit in 
the bonds of brotherly love, a model for Christians. The great 
reform movement now agitating Judaism, as well as every other 
species of political and metaphysical thought, will eventually 
aid to consolidate all the races into one race—Humanity. 

In order to make Christians prejudge Shelley it has been the 
wont of theologians, as usual in fighting their antagonists, to 
cry up a false issue, and to make their followers believe that he 
was rather more than a mere hater of Jesus Christ, and of the 
teachings of that religious and social reformer, in fact, that he 
was an infidel of infidels. To have no misconceptions—for it has 
been stated that Shelley changed his views on Christ, which after 
ten years’ careful study of his writings, I utterly deny, it should 
be thoroughly understood that he regarded this pious Israelite in 
a duismal aspect—as Christ the Man, and as Christ the God. I 
must not, while here, forget that many advanced metaphysicians 
agree that they cannot satisfactorily prove the historical exis- 
yence of Christ, and that they have to winnow through a vast 
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amount of chaff to get at his presumed philosophy, and the facts . 
in his life, which like that of Buddha is wrapped up in tradi- 
tional fable. | 

For the Man Christ, Jesus of Nazareth, the carpenter’s carnate 
son, the mystical Essene and occultist, Shelley exceeded in love 
and reverence many of the most earnest Christians, and in no 
theological writings can there be discovered such beautiful sen- 
timents concerning the ‘‘ The Regenerator of the World,” and 
the ‘‘ Meek Reformer,” of whom he speaks as contemplating that 
mysterious principle called God, the fundamental of all good, 
and the source of all happiness, as every true poet and philoso- 
pher must have done. It is impossible to turn to any page of 
his works, where, in speaking of Christ, he fails in this—he ex- 
patiates with as great fervor as Renan, Seeley, or Strauss, on 
Christ’s exposing with earnest eloquence, like all true members 
of the brotherhood of Illuminati, to which he belonged, the panic 


fears and hateful superstitions which have enslaved mankind 
for ages, and extols 


“His extraordinary genius, the wide and rapid effects of his unexampled doctrines. 


his invincible gentleness and benignity, (and) the devoted love borne to him by his 
adherents.” 


For the God Christ, as depicted by the Sacerdoital order, he 
had the greatest contempt. It was impossible for a mind con- 
stituted like his to tamely rest contented with the incredible 
story forced on mankind’s intelligence, that the Supreme 
Power could or would for any wise purpose be transformed in- 
to a dove, and re-enact the mythical part of Jupiter with a 
Christian Leda, the Jew carpenter's wife, Mary, under the dis- 
guise of a bird. Such a story and the theory on which it rests 
Shelley summarised as follows : 


“According to this book, God created Satan, who, instigated by the impulses of his 
nature, contended with the Omnipotent for the throne of Heaven. After a contest for 
the empire, in which God was victorious, Satan was thrust into a pit of burning sulphur. 
On man’s creation, God placed within his reach a tree whose fruit he forbade him to taste, 
on pain of death ; permitting Satan, at the same time, to employ all his artifice to per- 
suade this innocent and wondering creature to transgress the fatal prohibition. 

“ The first man yielded to this temptation ; and to satisfy Divine Justice the whole 
of his posterity must have been eternally burned in hell, if God had not sent his only Son 


on earth, to save those few whose salvation had been foreseen and determined before the 
creation of the world.” 


The hero of this fabulous episode, beneath which a great truth 
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lies hidden, the Christian Ahrimanes or Typhon, the Devil, as 
painted by Milton, he considered a moral being, far superior to 
the God depicted by the same author, and who, under the form 
of the second person of the Christian Trinity, Shelley tells us of 
coming humbly, 


“Veiling his horrible God-head in the shape 

Of man, scorn’d by the world, his name unheard, 
Save by the rabble of his native town, 

Even as a parish demagogue. He led 

The crowd ; he taught them justice, truth, and peace, 
In semblance ; but he lit within their souls 

The quenchless flame of zeal, and blest the sword 
He brought on earth to satiate with the blood 

Of truth and freedom his malignant soul.” 












Elsewhere, in extension of the same, he puts the accompanying: 
words in the mouth of God the Father, to illustrate the doctrine 
of Christian Atonement : 


‘ 


“‘T will beget a son, and he shall bear 
The sins of all the world ; he shall arise 
In an unnoticed corner of the earth, 

~ And he shall die upon a cross, and purge 
The universal crime; so that the few 
On whom my grace descends, those who are marked 
As vessels to the honor of their God, 
May credit this strange sacrifice, and save 
Their souls alive. Millions shall live and die, 
Who ne’er shall call upon their Saviour’s name, 
But unredeem’d goto the gaping grave ; 
Thousands shall deem it an old woman’s tale, 
Such as the nurses frighten babes withal ; 
These, in a gulf of anguish and of flame, 
Shall curse their reprobation endlessly, 
Yet tenfold pangs shall force them to avow, 
Even on their beds of torment, where they howl, 
My honor and the justice of their doom. 
What then avail their virtuous deeds, their thoughts 
Of purity, with radiant genius bright, 
Or lit with human reason’s earthly ray ? 
Many are call’d but few will I elect.” 


The popular faith of Europe and America, which experience 
demonstrates to this age has, even as a means of reforming hu- 
manity, beena complete failure, Shelley correctly believed, had 
the same human foundation and origin as that of other revealed 
theologies—he sums up the proofs on which Christianity rests, 
miracles, prophecies, and martyrdoms, with great clearness ; 
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proves the absurdity of the doctrine of miracles, as taught by 
(hristian writers, shows the falseness of the so-called prophecies, 
even granting the utmost warping of the real meaning 
of the Old Testament texts for Christian purposes, which 
he asserted were to be compared unfavorably with the oracles of 
Delphos, and points out that the Mohammedan dying for his 
prophet, or the Hindoo immolating himself under the wheels 
of Juggernaut could be cited equally as a proof of the divine origin 
of their faiths, as the reputed martyrdoms of Christians could 
of theirs. 

The development of Christianity, which was really founded by 
Paul, was a subject to which Shelley devoted much attention— 
he tells us that 


a ‘The same means that have supported every other belief, have supported Christianity. 
ie War, imprisonment, assassination, and falsehood ; deeds of unexampled and incomparable 
atrocity, have made it what it is. The blood shed by the votaries of the God of mercy 
and peace, since the establishment of his religion, would probably suffice to drown all other 
sectaries now on the habitable globe. We derive from our ancestors a faith thus fostered 
and supported ; we quarrel, persecute, and hate, for its maintenance. Even under a 
government which, while it infringes the very right of thought and speech, boasts of per- 
mitting the liberty of the press, a man is pilloried and imprisoned because he is a deist, 
and no one raises his voice in the indignation of outraged humanity.” 

The numerical majority of Christians—the Greek and Roman 
Catholic—are as much pagans as their ancestors, the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were exoterically. And why? Simply 
because on the break-up of the Roman empire—like Moham- 
medanism afterwards, which was the natural reformation and 
revolution from Christian image-worship—Christianity, in a 
natural succession, and by fortuitous circumstances, took pos- 
session of the executive, and placed on the seat of power a 
Christian Byzantine emperor in lieu of a pagan. Basilicas, 
dedicated to Jupiter, Mercury, Adonis, Venus and the deities 
of High Olympus, were re-dedicated to God the Father, God the 
Son, God the Holy Ghost, the Virgin Mary, and the other saints 
(or gods) of the Christian Pantheon. Statues therein were re- 
christened, and the sacrificial altars were simply transferred for 
the use of the eucharistical sacrifice. The vestal virgins became 
nuns of the church; the Sacerdotes, her priests; the mysteries 
of Isis, her Agape. Her incense, her pictures, her image-wor- 
ship, her holy water, her processions, and her prodigies, too, all 
came from the same source. Thus were the socialistic and com- 
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munistic teachings, based on the Philoic-Essenism of the Re- 
former of Nazareth, paganized, prostituted, and entirely mis. , 
represented. His life and labors were transformed from the natu- 
ral into what wasconsidered by the vulgar the supernatural, and 
all those who dared—like Hypatia, with thousands of other 
pious and noble ancients—to deny his divinity, were sacrificed to 
this new Moloch, set up by parricide Constantines, or adulterers 
of the Theodosius caste. Thus through the ages, has the race 
suffered under such murder, rapine, and lust, as never disgraced 
tolerant ancient heathendom in the interests of paganism, even as 
recently happened in South America,* and would happen every- 
where else, if priestcraft had the power to act without restraint, 
so that, as Shelley says, 
“Earth groans beneath religion’s iron age, 

And priests dare babble of a God of Peace— 

Even whilst their hands are red with guiltless blood, 

Murdering the while, uprooting every germ 

Of truth, exterminating, spoiling all, 

Making the earth a slaughter-house.” 

To those who will look down the ages, I would ask, is this 

picture overdrawn? and further, to remember that in Shelley’s 
own words : 


“Eleven millions of men, women and children have been killed in battle, butchered 
in their sleep, burned to death at public festivals of sacrifice, poisoned, tortured, assassi- 


nated and pillaged in the spirit of the religion of peace, and for the glory of the most 
merciful God.” 





* TI refer to the abominable outrages perpetrated a few months ago at Sar 
Miguel, Panama, where popular preachers were forced by the ecclesiastical powers to 
foment rebellion by violently denouncing the State authorities, who had refused to 
allow a pastoral of the Christian Bishop of San Salvador, hostile to the laws, to be read in 
the churches. Having been put into a state of frenzy by one Palacios, a canon of the 
cathedral, a fanatic mob revolted, liberated prisoners, murdered generals in command, 
massacred numbers of the best citizens, set -fire to the city with kerosene, and destroyed 
over one million dollars’ worth of property. After this theological revolt had been put down, 
passports, couched in the following terms, and sealed with the seal of the bishopric, were 
found on the bodies of some of these holy murderers : 


‘“‘ PETER.—Open to the bearer the gates of heaven, who has died for religion. 
(Signed), GrorGE, Bishop of San Salvador.” 

Similar attempts were made by the Christian hierarchy in Brazil against the Masonic 
body ; but, fortunately, the emperor, a liberal and an enlightened savant, crushed the 
. attempt under foot, and unmistakably proved, to the satisfaction of humanity, that he 
was not to be transformed into a nineteenth century Charles the Ninth or Philip the Second, 
and act the cat’s paw for Pio Nono, ex-carbonari and recusant mason, to wreak his ven- 
geance on the brethren whom he had betrayed. 
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Is it amazing that he should have written such a “highly 
wrought and admirably sustained”’ tragedy as the ‘‘Cenci,”’ 
founded on facts, and which has been deemed by competent 
critics the first since Shakspeare—that he should have brought 
forward, with vivid delineation, the crimes of the priest- 
hood—and that he should have made us remember the terrors of 
the bloody wars on heretics and heathen, in wordssuch as these : 


“Yes! IT have seen God’s worshippers unsheathe 
The sword of His revenge, when grace descended. 
Confirming all unnatural impulses, 

To sanctify their desolating deeds ; 

And frantic priests wave the ill-omen’d cross 

O’er the unhappy earth; then shone the sun 

On showers of gore from the upflashing steel 

Of safe assassination, and all crime 

Made stingless by the spirits of the Lord. 

And blood-red rainbows canopied the land. 
Spirit! no year of my eventful being 

Has pass’d unstain’d by crime and misery, 

Which flows from God’s own faith. I’ve marked his slaves 
With tongues whose lies are venomous, beguile 
The insensate mob, and whilst one hand was red 
With murder, feign to stretch the other out 

For brotherhood and peace; and that they now 
Babble of love and mercy, whilst their deeds 

Are marked with all the narrowness and crime 
That freedom’s young arm dare not yet chastise ?” 


Protestant Christians may urge that all this is not Uhristi- 
anity ; if it be not—for it is the record of the Church—I would 
ask, what is? and where shall we find the history of Christiani- 
ty for the fifteen centuries before Luther’s time ¢ and where, to- 
day ¢ Their predecessors plucked the plumage from the dying 
bird of mythology, as they, themselves, have robbed the liberal 
orchard of all its choicest fruits and palmed them off as of their 
own growth. Protestants would not, 1 dare say, now counte- 
nance the persecutions of the past, but yet, 1 would tell them 
that their Protestantism has been a great mistake; and that, 
at this moment, there is no unity among the opposers of Cath- 
olicism, who are split into a thousand sects, wrangling for 
superiority, like wolves over offal; and that their churches 
are gradually converging toward Rationalism on the one 
hand, and Catholic Sacerdotalism on the other; in regard to 
which last, the Historical Roman Church—the only Christian 
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body which presents a solid phalanx—one must not be too icono- 
clastic, remembering that, in the monastic houses and great 
ecclesiastical libraries we have had conserved for us, although, 
perchance by accident, the records of all the philosophy, all 
the jurisprudence, all the polity, all the literature, and all the 
civilization of ancient Greece and Rome, that remained from 
the Alexandrian library and pre-Christian times—the medizval 
clerics were the great conservators of knowledge, which we in- 
herit directly from Europe; and we should be, therefore, 
grateful to them equally with Mohammedanism, from 
which we received, through the Crusaders and the Moors, the 
basis of nearly all science and luxury, from Asia. There were, 
undoubtedly, many bad popes, men as bad as the incestuous, 
and, according to the recent dogma, the infallible Alexander 
Borgia ; priests who are not all vile, but many nobler than their 
system, acknowledge this with regret, and among whom there 
are some whom I can reverence, such as John Henry Newman, for 
instance, whose life would favorably compare with that of 
Shelley, or any liberal. There have been popes, also, whose 
lives have been as pure, as disinterested, and as virtuous as that 
of any stoic or epicurean. We owe much to Sixtus the Fifth, 
founder of the Vatican Library, and would-be regenerator of 
order in his temporal dominions ; to Leo the Great, whose pat- 
ronage of the arts has sent us down the wondrous statuary, paint- 
ing, and works of genius, which are the admiration of the world; 
and to Hildebrand, who brought together, in one harmonious 
whole, the struggling elements of European society. It is well 
to note, too, in order that I may not be misunderstood, that 
Catholicism is better than savage Fetishism, and Ration- 
alism in degree superior to either ; and, further, that Liberalism 
should only war with evil principles, and not with men whom 
they are generally the exponents of ignorantly, and to the best 
of their knowledge. Comtism* acknowledges the fact that 
Christianity was not simply a mere advance on, but where we 


* Comtism, or Positivism is that casuistical system of modern Atheism, founded by 
Auguste Comte, the Ignatius Loyola of Materialism, and which that learned pantarchical 
madman strung together in Esquirol’s lunatic asylum. It is an insidious philosophy, full 
of Jesuistry, and teaches a sot-disant Religion which is Ir-religion, a psuedo-God, which 
has no conceivable existence, and an impossible immortality of the soul, ignoring a 
future state. The present crusade of Comtism in our midst, with false colors flying, can 
be justly compared to that of St. Francois Xavier in Hindostan. 
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shall only find the civilization of Europeas it was during medieval 
times, and recognizes this most strongly, by placing over fifty 
of these great geniuses and luminaries, popes, bishops, and 
saints of the Catholic Church, in the Comtist Calendar, under 
the sixth and seventh months dedicated to St. Paul or Catholic- 
ism, and Charlemagne or Feudal Civilization respectively. We 
should thank the followers of Comte for thus bringing to our 
notice what we might be liable to occasionally forget in our 
bigotry and frequent over-anxiety. 

In popularizing terms wrongly, lies much mischief. If the 
misapplied term Christianity, signify the current notion, zeal 
for truth, the good of mankind, and active virtue or Christism, 
the reputed precepts of Christ, then Shelley taught that ethical 
system, and the so-called Christian world which persecuted him, 
the opposite. 

No one believed, better than Shelley, in the necessity of con- 
tinuity, and that all theological systems are a portion of the de- 
velopment of Humanity. 

It should likewise be remembered, that even in the grossest 
superstition, as in the highest belief, the underlying aspiration, 
veiled perhaps, under some beautiful myth, is a straining after 
the pure and the good, and, as Shelley puts it : 

“All original religions are allegorical, or susceptible of allegory, and, like Janus, 
have a double face of false and true.” 

It should also be considered, that it is better not to interfere 
with the faith of the ignorant, but let them remain in an exoteric 
condition, until they are properly developed by sufficient edu- 
cation and consequent intelligence. It is just as much the duty 
of advanced thinkers not to tamper with the beliefs of men who 
are in an early stage of progress, as itis not to put a flaming 
torch in the possession of a lunatic, or a razor in the hands of 
a child. 

Shelley, in his philosophy, accepted all this, with the full 
consciousness that in the end truth would prevail—he yearned 
for the time when priest-led slaves would 

“ Cease to proclaim that man 
Inherits vice and misery, when force 


And falsehood hang even o’er the cradled babe, 
Stifling with rudest grasp all natural good,” 


and for that epoch when ‘‘ the Mohammedan, the Jew, the Chris- 
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tian, the Deist, and the Atheist will live together in one com- 
munity, equally sharing the benefits which arise from its asso- 
ciations, and united in the bonds of charity and brotherly 
love.”’ 

With Shelley we can turn with delight to the gospels of the 
future, as of the ancient past; and the ramifications of the 
Trinity of a truly Rational Religion, Nature, Science, and Art, 
where we have, instead of idle prayers, addressed to gross 
material idols, or the impossible entities hitherto depicted in 
theological systems, a feeling of real satisfaction in learning how 
to live rather than to die, and in practicing virtue and benevo- 
lence for their own sakes, than for improbable rewards in the un- 
satisfactory hereafter, enunciated from the theological platform. 

Like a true religionist, Shelley tells us that aspirations to 
‘‘Madre Natura,” like the following, should be poured out in 
silent, grateful communion with Omnipresence, and not in tem- 
ples made by hands : 

Spirit of Nature ! here ! 
In this interminable wilderness 
Of worlds, at whose immensity 
Even soaring fancy staggers, 
Here is thy fitting temple. 
Yet not the slightest leaf 
That quivers to the passing breeze 
Is less instinct with thee ; 
Yet not the meanest worm 
That lurks in graves, and fattens on the dead 
Less shares thy eternal breath. 
Spirit of Nature! thou ! 
Imperishable as this scene, 
Here is thy fitting temple. 

From such a soul-inspiring altar should praises like these be 
raised, and with what sacred feeling would the pure worshipper 
revel ‘‘where spirits live and dream—where all that is sweet in 
sound, or pure in vision floats on the air, or passes dimly before 
the sight,’’ for as the late Professor J. G. Hoyt, in his essay on 
Shelley beautifully points out—‘‘To him everything was God, 
and God was everything. Every place was peopled with forms 
of beauty and animated with living intelligences. Hills and val- 
leys, forests and fountains, were each thronged with presiding 
deities—bright effluences from the Divinity that stirred within, 
and shone above the whole.”’ 


In leaving the first portion of my paper, I will make the fol- 
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lowing quotation from a remarkable article on Shelley in the 
pages of the ational Magazine, which all minds unshackled, 
and free from prejudice, must acknowledge to be correct in the 
main, and which admirably sums up his efforts in metaphysical 
philosophy. Our attention is called to the fact that we dis- 
cover in all Shelley’s writings ‘‘a freer and purer development 
of what is best and noblest in ourselves. Weare taught in it 
to love all living and lifeless things, with which in the material 
and moral universe we are surrounded—we are taught to love 
the wisdom and goodness and majesty of the Almighty, for we 
are taught to love the universe, his symbol and visible exponent. 
God has given two books for the study and instruction of man- 
kind ; the book of revelation and the book of nature. In one 
at least of these was Shelley deeply versed, and in this one he has 
given admirable lessons to his; fellow-men. Throughout his 
writings, every thought and every feeling is subdued and 
chastened by a spirit of unutterable and boundless love. The 
poet meets us on the common ground of a disinterested 
humanity, and he teaches us to hold an earnest faith in the 
worth and the intrinsic Godliness of the soul. He tells us—he 
makes us feel that there is nothing higher than human hope, 
nothing deeper than the human heart; he exhorts us to labor 
devotedly in the great and good work of the advancement of 
human virtue and happiness, and stimulates us 


‘To love and bear—to hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. ’ 


It is observed by Shelley that 


“The exertions of Locke, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Rousseau, and their disciples in 
favor of oppressed and deluded humanity, are entitled to the gratitude of mankind. Yet 
it is easy to calculate the degree of moral and intellectual improvement which the 
world would have exhibited, had they never lived. A little more nonsense would have 
been talked for a century or two; and perhaps a few more men, women and children 
burnt as heretics. We might not at this moment have been congratulating each other on 
the abolition of the Inquisition in Spain.” 


The vast impetus, which these extraordinary geniuses gave to 
freedom in metaphysical strongholds, led to a corresponding 
degree of liberty in the political and social relations. 

Shelley was not one who 


“ beheld the woe 
In which mankind was bound, and deem’'d that fate 
Which made them abject, would preserve them so.” 
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but on the contrary was aware of the progressive character of 
the race, and threw himself with all his heart and soul into the 
cause of Republicanism, and never slackened in his efforts till 
death took him from his work. His noblest endeavors were 
directed toward the cause of suffering humanity, crushed under 
the weight of despotism; and his tuneful lyre was ever struck 
in behalf of the Goddess of Freedom, to whom, in that soul inspi- 
ring ‘‘ Ode to Liberty,’ he offers chaplets of the most glorious 
verse to rouse the nations from their apathy. He has given us his 
reflections ‘on the English Revolution, when Cromwell crushed 
royalty under his feet in the person of the tyrant Charles 
Stuart, and which, notwithstanding, rose again to befoul, in the 
profligacy and debauchery of the second Carolian epoch ; on 
the French Revolution, when an intelligent people drove out a 
brood of vampires, who had drained the blood of France too long, 
to be replaced by atrocious demagogues, hateful priest-ridden 
Bourbons and a Napoleon Bonaparte, the wholesale Jaffa pois- 
oner, on whose death Shelley wrote lines pregnant with repub- 
lican feelings : 

“T hated thee, fallen tyrant! I did groan 

To think that a most ambitious slave, 

Like thou, shouldst dance and revel on the grave 

Of Liberty. Thou mightst have built thy throne 

Where it had stood even now; thou didst prefer 

A frail and bloody pomp, which time has swept 

In fragments towards oblivion. Massacre, 

For this I pray’d would on thy sleep have crept, 

Treason and Slavery, Rapine, Fear and Lust, 

And stifled thee, their minister. I know 

Too late, since thou and France are in the dust, 

That virtue ownsa more eternal foe 


Than force or fraud; old custom, legal crime, 
And bloody Faith, the foulest birth of time.” 


With full knowledge of all this, he hopefully looked with loving 
eyes toward this side of the Atlantic, to your magnificent con- 
stitution and model Republic, built on the consolidated masonic 
bases of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, as did also the mass 
of my compatriots, who, suffering under a more intolerant des- 
potism, and unable to help themselves, had no hand or voice in 
the attempted tyranny, from which your forefathers properly 
rebelled one hundred years age. 

In ‘‘ Hellas”’ we find Shelley advocating the cause of Greece, and 
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it is believed, that that poem assisted his friend Byron in the 
determination to wield his sword in the cause of Grecian Liberty. 
‘The Revolt of Islam,” his most mystical work, next to his early 
effort, ‘‘ Zastrozzi, or the Rosicrucian,” is full of the most 
majestic and sympathetic thoughts, and underlying its weirdness 
we have all those elements ‘‘ which essentially compose a poem 
in the cause of a liberal and comprehensive morality, and with 
the view of kindling in the bosom of his readers a virtuous 
enthusiasm for those doctrines of liberty and justice, that faith 
and hope in something good, which neither violence, nor mis- 
representation, nor prejudice, nor the continual presence and 
pressure of evil, can ever totally extinguish among mankind.” 

Can we wonder that Shelley could be else than Republican 
when he regarded what Thackeray afterward summed up with 
biting irony, the record of the reigning house of Great Britain, 
themad Guelph Defenders of the Christian Faith (?), the results 
of whose labors have been corroborated by Greville and recent 
writers 4 . 

To what a line of monarchs, was Shelley called upon to give 
allegiance and prostrate himself before, and can we be astonished 
that he thus describes the state these abominable Hanoverians 
had ‘‘England in 1819:”’ 

“ An old, mad, blind, despised and dying king,— 
Princes the dregs of their dull race who flow 
Through public scorn, mud from a muddy spring,— 
Rulers who neither see, nor feel, nor know, 
But leech-like to their fainting country cling, 
Till they drop blind in blood without a blow,— 
A people starved and stabbed in untilled field,— 
An army which liberticide and prey 
Make as a two-edged sword to all who wield,— 
Golden and sanguine laws which tempt and slay— 
Religion Christless, Godless, a book sealed,— 
A Senate—time’s worst statute unrepealed,— 
Are graves from which a glorious phahtom may 
Burst to illumine our tempestuous day ?” 


To aid Republicanism, he threw himself with fervor into the 
cause of the unhappy Caroline of Brunswick ; and on her ac- 
count he wrote ‘‘God Save the Queen,”’ in imitation of the 
British national anthem, and the satirical piece entitled ‘‘ Swell- 
foot, the Tyrant.’’ In the following words he attacked the 
prime minister, Lord Castleragh, whose reactionary counsels were 
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transforming England into a state analogous to that of Russia 
to-day : 
“ Then trample and dance, thou oppressor, 
For thy victim is no redressor ! 
Thou art sole lord and possessor 
Of her corpses, and clods and abortions—they pave 
Thy path to a grave. 


For the Lord Chancellor, Eldon, his hatred was intense ; for, in 
addition to the crime of robbing him of his children, this occupant 
of the wool-sack, had made the seat of justice an appanage for 
his lust of wealth and power. I have already quoted some ver- 
ses on this renowned lawyer, and will now present you with two 
others bearing on the same subject : 


“Next came Fraud, and he had on, 
Like Lord Eldon, an ermine. gown ; 
His big tears (for he wept well) 
Turned to mill stones as they fell ; - 


“And the little children, who 
Round his feet played to and fro, 
Thinking every tear a gem, 
Had their brains knocked out by them.” 


In Queen Mab, Shelley has presented us with an unmistakable 


portraiture of the ‘‘ First Gentleman in Europe ;”’ and in the 
following lines, which I have taken from this poem, I have 
chosen two extracts, descriptive of the origin of political 
despotism, and the reason of its continuance : 


“ Whence, thinkest thou, kings and parasites arose ? 
Whence that unnatural line of drones, who heap 
Toil and unvanquishable penury 
On those who build their palaces, and bring 
Their daily bread? From vice, black, loathsome vice, 
From rapine, madness, treachery and wrong ; 
From all that genders misery, and makes 
Of earth this thorny wilderness ; from lust, 
Revenge and murder.” 

* * * * * 

“ Nature rejects the monarch, not the man ; 
The subject, not the citizen ; for kings 
And subjects, mutual foes, forever play 
A losing game into each other’s hands, 

Whose stakes are vice and misery. The man 
Of virtuous soul commands not nor obeys. 
Power, like a desolating pestilence, 

Pollutes whate’er it touches ; and obedience, 
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Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 
Makes slaves of men, and of the human frame 
A mechanized automaton.” 


Shelley believed in reformation, not revolution ; and in the 
‘“‘Revolt of Islam” and his Irish pamphlets, we find him advo- 
cating a bloodless revolution, except where force was used, and 
then force for force, if compromise were hopeless. His idea was 
ever the foundation of political systems founded on that of this 
country, or on the ancient Greek Republic. He says: 


“The study of modern history is the study of kings, financiers, statesmen, and 
priests. The history of ancient Greece is the study of legislators, philosophers, and 
poets; it is the history of men compared with the history of titles. What the Greeks 
were was a reality, not a promise. And what we are and hope to be is derived, as it 
were, from the influence of these glorious generations.” 


Hoping almost against hope for the regeneration of his coun- 
try, he submitted to the people of England a proposal for 
putting to the vote the great reform question, which was filling the 
public mind ; but he was conscious that in the then unprepared 
state of public knowledge and feeling, universal suffrage was 
fraught with peril, and remarks that although 


“A pure republic may be shown, by inferences the most obvious and irresistible, to 
be that system of social order the fittest to produce the happiness and promote the genu- 
ine eminence of man. Yet nothing can less consist with reason, or afford smaller hopes of 
any beneficial issue, than the plan which should abolish the regal and the aristocratical 
branches of our constitution, before the public mind, through many gradations of improve- 


ment, shall have arrived at the maturity which shall disregard these symbols of its child- 
hood.” 


An essay has come down to us (unhappily unfinished), in 
which he argues in favor of ‘‘Government by Juries.” It is 
but a fragment, and yet it shows us that his mind was ever in 
search of the right solution of the question of proper legislation 


for the masses. William Pitt, with enemies on every side, pub- 


licly acknowledged the extraordinary genius which impelled the 
American revolution, and admired the constitution of this couth- 
try, as well as the masterly character of the ‘‘ Declaration of 
Independence.” In unstinted praise does he speak of the learn- 
ing and remarkable public spirit of the signers. With equal 
praise, I am confident, everyone must eulogize the “ Declaration 
of Rights,” compiled by Shelley, which he put before his coun- 
trymen sixty-three years ago. Therein he has given the whole 
of his conception of the correct theory of government, and it 
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cannot fail to be read by advanced minds with feelings of 
genuine pleasure. 

The race has suffered through its long martyrdom with the 
horrors of war. One tyrant after another, to aid his accursed 
ambition or revenge his spite upon a brother monarch, has 
cursed the unhappy earth and humanity with the terrors of 
long-continued devastation and bloodshed. With burning 
pen has Shelley depicted war in its most hideous aspects, and by 
most beautiful comparisons has he shown us the sublimity of 
peace. He points out, that 


“War is the statesman’s game, the priest’s delight, 


The lawyer's jest, the hired assassin’s trade.” 
@ 


He repudiates the notion that man, if left free, would wan. 
tonly heap ruin, vice, or slavery, or curse his species with the 
withering blight of war ; and he shows us how 


“ Kings, priests, and statesmen blast the human flower, 
Even in its tender bud; their influence darts 
Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 
Of desolate society. The child, 

Ere he can lisp his mother’s sacred name, 

Swells with the unnatural pride of crime, and lifts 
His baby sword even in a hero’s mood. 

This infant arm becomes the bloodiest scourge 
Of devastated earth: whilst specious names, 
Learnt in soft childhood’s unsuspecting hour, 
Serve as the sophisms with which manhood dims 
Bright reason’s ray, and sanctifies the sword 
Upraised to shed a brother’s innocent blood.” 


In other places he seems to prophetically point out what this 
generation appears to comprehend—the judiciousness of arbi- 
tration—which in the future will be the true panacea for this 
frightful affliction of humanity. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER.) 


FLATTERY. 


Flattery is a compound of falsehood, selfishness, servility, 
and ill-manners. Any one of these qualities is enough to make 
a character perfectly odious. Who, then, would be the person, 
or have any concern with him, whose mind is deformed by 
four such vices ? 
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THE HEBREW BENEVOLENT AND ORPHAN ASYLUM SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK.—AN URGENT AND TIMELY APPEAL FOR AID. 


The Directors of ‘‘The Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asy- 
lum Society,”’ have requested us to publish the following appeal. 
We cheerfully accede to their request, and solicit the undivided 
attention of our readers in their behalf. Comment is needless, 
as the appeal speaks for itself in eloquent terms : 


To the Patrons and Members of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 
and to the Jewish community generally. 


The General Meeting of the above-named Society being held 
but once a year, (and that in the early spring) it naturally fol- 
lows that a very large amount of business accumulates and has 
to be disposed of in a very brief space of time. It-is therefore 
impossible to legislate for contingencies which may arise. 

The Fall is now upon us, and our friends who have sought 
renewed health and strength in the mountain regions, by the 
seaside, or in travel on the Continent of Europe, are returning 
to their respective homes and occupations. It is but right and 
proper we should give an account of the progress made in our 
institution, which has grown so much, and in its growth has 
taken such deep hold upon the affections of our people, and also 
to make known our requirements, and we hope, not too confi- 
dently, that that portion of the Jewish community who are 
neither patrons or members, that the time for becoming one or 
the other was never more suitable, and in view of the increased 
demand upon us, we must be excused for urging it as a duty 
not to be postponed, and to give us your support and co-opera- 
tion without delay. 

' From the report at the last annual meeting and since promul- 
gated, as well as by the United Hebrew Charities, it will be seen 
that up to the month of May last, thirty-two children were 
necessarily boarded out with different families because of the 


want of room in the Asylum. To avoid a continuance of this 
VoL. V—45. 
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state of things, and in order to give the children a better training 
under our own supervision, ‘‘The House of Reception’’ has 
been inaugurated. 

This place was secured by us and opened for the reception of 
the smallest children, and the transfer from the Orphan Asylum, 
of girls that have reached their thirteenth year and over. The 
place secured is spacious and conveniently located, situated at 
No. East 86th Street, between 2d and 3d Avenues. 

The house is surrounded by a beautiful garden, with ample 
shrubbery relieving the eye, and affording to our little wards all 
the pleasure and comfort that can possibly be desired. 

We were fortunate enough to secure this temporary shelter at 
almost a nominal rental, and without it we should not have 
known how to provide for all the children committed to the 
charge of our institution; for, notwithstanding there are now 
two hundred and five children in the Asylum on 77th Street, 
there are also sixty-five in the House of Reception, or a total of 
two hundred and seventy children in both houses. We invite 
you most cordially, our generous friends, patrons, and members, 
to visit this House of Reception, and we feel assured the sight 
of these little innocent creatures, happy and content as you will 
find them, will gladden your hearts, and induce you to partici- 
pate as far as it is in your power in the holy and glorious work 
of giving protection to the forsaken, and sheltering the helpless. 

Independent of these two hundred and seventy inmates of the 
two houses, there are yet eleven children boarding out under 
the auspices of the United Hebrew Charities, besides a very 
large (and some very urgent) applications for admission, now 
pending before the Board of Governors. 

This boarding-out system has been only adopted as a measure 
of necessity, and has seldom proved satisfactory, as we cannot 
always, or generally, find families to whom we could conscien- 
tiously transfer these trusts ; and, in spite of the enlarged ac- 
commodations already referred to, we must still resort to this 
very objectionable system of boarding. 

The atress of the times has compelled many unfortunate 
mothers—who could not, under ordinary circumstances, be in- 
duced to part with their darlings, or as long as they could pro- 
vide bread for them-—to place their children under our care, and 
we had to shift and contrive the best way we could, in order to 
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lighten, as far as we were able, the heavy burthens of afflicted 
widows ; and with the present large number of inmates, and the 
daily increase of applicants for admission, the enlargement of 
our institution becomes unavoidable and a positive necessity. 
And I am happy to say that a committee appointed at the last 
annual meeting, consisting of the most experienced and influen- 
tial business men, have that matter in hand, and, no doubt, will 
bring it to a speedy and successful result. 

Having stated to you the fact of the large increase of these 
helpless little ones under our charge, you will, by an easy pro- 
cess of reasoning, arrive at the fact of a corresponding large in- 
crease in the expenses of this institution ; and, because of the 
foregoing, we appeal to your generosity, and the charitable 
promptings of your hearts, to assist in the execution of this 
grand work—a work which is peculiarly yours—the administra- 
tion of which you have intrusted to our hands; and in order 
that you may not misconstrue the object of this letter, or grow 
tired of reading it when you get to this point, we desire to say, 
that no donations are solicited, whilst we have no right to reject 
anything sent to us for the benefit of the institution, prompted 
by benevolent donors. 

The Board of Trustees have promptly avoided soliciting do- 
nations. 

In former years we appealed to the congregations to take up 
collections during the holidays for our association ; but for a 
number of years we have ceased to do so, preferring, as we 
aimed to secure and rely upon, the steady support of regularly 
contributing patrons and members. 

It is certainly not an excessive demand upon the purse of 
any Israelite to lay aside the pittance of 10 cents a year for 
every orphan child under the charge of the Jewish public, and 
that is all (not even that) which a patron pays who contributes 
$25 a year toward the support of the institution ; whilst in 
former years, when the collection was made in the manner above 
referred to, the solicitor was cheerfully met with responses of 
checks of from $50 to $250 annually. Think of it, gentlemen! 
how much you have saved for the last six years, by paying 
annual patron’s dues, instead of being annoyed with annual sub- 
scriptions, and how much more satisfactory it is for the managers 
of the institution, and how much more secure it is to place the 
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society on a basis whereby it can with safety calculate upon a 
revenue equal to its requirements. 

We would beseech you to help us increase the number of 
patrons and members! Every Israelite, we are confident, need 
but be asked to become either a patron or member of the insti- 
tution! Take the trouble to ask your friends, your neighbors, 
both ladies and gentlemen, to enroll their names among the list 
of noble benefactors ; and, as our religion is rather one of good 
deeds than of professions, so mayan All-Merciful Father bestow 
His grace upon you and hearken to your prayers. 

Respectfully submitted in behalf of the Board. 


MYER STERN, President. 
New York, Tishri, September, 1875. 


THE OPENING OF THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE AT CINCINNATI. 


At last has been accomplished the heart’s desire of numerous 
among our brethren in the United States. A Hebrew collegiate 
seat of learning has been founded and opened at Cincinnati. 
By this it has become within the power of all our young people 
to become familiar with those branches of study which, in this 
country, were little sought by any but those who intended to 
devote their lives to the ministry or literature. For twenty-five 
years have the toil and struggle been carried on, and only the 
energy and courage of the Rev. Isaac M. Wise, who inspired 
his gallant compeers with his own faith and perseverance, have 
brought the project to a successful issue. The difficulty did 
not consist in the obtaining of money—our Hebrew brethren do 
not, as a rule, require asking many times for money, when 
they are convinced that the object to which they are asked to 
give is worthy of support and confidence—but there were many 
who, while they saw the benefits that would arise from the es- 
tablishment of such an institution, thought that the time was 
not yet ripe for the enterprise. It was also found to be not an 
easy matter to obtain professors competent to teach the ancient 
Egyptian, Ethiopian, Syriac, and Assyrian languages. Our 
space will not permit us to follow out in detail the various steps 
which have been taken in securing the codperation necessary 
to a completion of the project ; suffice it, that through the 
energy of the original projector, nobly aided by Mr. Moritz 
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Loth, president of the B’nai Jeshurun congregation, riineteen 
Hebrew congregations were induced to send delegates to a meet- 
ing held in Cincinnati, in July, 1873, and at that meeting 
the ‘‘ Union of the American Hebrew Congregations”’ was re- 
solved upon and formed. Since that time the additions to the 
number of congregations represented in the Union have been con- 
tinually augmenting. At the meeting of 1874, held at Cleve- 
land, the number had increased to forty-eight, and at Buffalo, 
last July, there were representatives from seventy-two congre- 
gations. ‘The opening exercises of the college took place at the 
B'nai Jeshurun Temple, on Sunday, October 2d. On the plat- 
form appeared the Executive Board of the Union of American 
congregations, Moritz Loth, President ; the Board of Governors 
of the Hebrew Union College, B. Bettman, President ; the offi- 
cers of the Hebrew congregations; the Rev. Drs. Sonneschein, 
of St. Louis, and Lilienthal, of Cincinnati, the two orators of 
the evening; Solomon Eppinger, and the Rev. Dr. I. M. Wise, 
two members of the faculty of the college; Julius Freiburg, 
Vice President of the Union and President of the Bene Israel 
Congregation; and Lipmann Levy, Secretary to the Union. 
Addresses were delivered by Mr. B. Bettman, the Rev. Drs. 
Sonneschein, Lilienthal and Wise ; and these were interspersed 
with musical selections of a very high order. The Rev. Dr. 
Wise is the President of the College, and in his hands we now 
leave it, hoping and believing that under his guidance, aided by 
the counsel and efforts of those interested in its.welfare, it will 
pursue a career of usefulness and benefaction. 


THE FAIR IN AID OF MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL. 


It is with much pleasure that we are enabled to state that the 
prospects of the above-named fair are now very promising in- 
deed. When the matter was first talked of, there were many 
who felt that the late season of commercial depression rendered 
this an inauspicious time for the undertaking. The hospital, 
however, was in want of funds, and there were men who had 
a high opinion of the generous impulses which exist, even under 
the most cold and unpromising exteriors by which human na- 
ture may be concealed. They knew that when an appeal was 
made for so noble an object, a hearty response would be forth- 
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coming, even though some sacrifice had to be made in its behalf. 
They, therefore, determined to adopt what appeared to them 
the only means of effecting the desired object, and resolved to 
hold a fair. Still, for some time, the signs were not encour. 
aging. But the ladies of the various congregations took 
hold, and then, as if by magic, the whole scene changed. Where 
before was opposition, was now warm approval; in the place 
of apathy, was found hearty co-operation ; instead of fear and 
doubt, there arose confidence and faith. Not a word of dis- 
couragement can now be heard; everybody knows that  suc- 
cess is assured, and this knowledge will crown all efforts with 
success. The following is, so far as we have received informa- 
tion, a list of the members of the Executive Committee ; and 
from these names it will be seen that the project is in the hands 
of gentlemen who command the highest respect and confidence 
of the community, and who know how to manage, so that, un- 
less through the intervention of some utterly unavertable occur- 
rence, the results shall be such as to call for the warmest con- 
gratulations, and provide the Hospital with the funds neces- 
sary to enable it to carry on its noble work of charity: Hon. E. 
B. Hart, Chairman ; Lewis May, Treasurer ; Joseph L. Scherer, 
Secretary ; Harris Aronson, S. Zeimer, Ad. Hallgarten, M. EI- 
linger, S. T. Meyer, S. Sternberger, M. Fleischhauer, Henry 
Gitterman, I. M. Stine, A. B. Ansbacher, M. Goodhart, Emil 
Lehman, M. S. Fechheimer, Simon Goldschmidt, Fred Kurzman, 
E. Oppenheimer, Julius I. Lyons, J. P. Solomon, John Rau, 
Seligman Adler, Marcus Kohner, V. H. Rothschild, I. S. Abe- 
casis, Sol. Sulzberger, 8. A. Lewis, M. Rindskopf, Jacob Web- 
ster, L. Rindskopf, Isaac Hamburger, and Ignatz Stein. 


THE PACIFIC HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


From the report of the President of the Pacific Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum and Home Society, which was rendered at the last 
annual meeting, the condition of the Society, and the amount of 
good which it has been enabled to accomplish, appear to be such 
as to call for the congratulations of all interested in the noble 
aims and purposes of such a charity. During the past year 
forty-four orphans found shelter within the Asylum, and six 
were provided for in private families. Of this number seven 
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were, upon request, surrendered to their families. Several were 
apprenticed to different trades. The total number at present 
under the care of the institution is forty-three, of whom twenty- 
five are boys and eighteen girls. The financial condition is 
satisfactory, $21,860.64 having been received during the year, 
and $9,008.64 expended, a balance of $12,852.00 consequently 
being left in the hands of the treasurer. Hzcelsior isthe motto 
of the Society, the members of which, although they feel that 
they have just reason to be thankful for its present condition, 
have yet determined not to relax their efforts in the good cause, 
put to go on to the attainment of ends far beyond what have 
yet been accomplished. For this purpose an accession to its 
membership is required, and the meeting authorized the Pres- 
ident to appoint a committee of twenty-five, to canvass the city 
of San Francisco, and the Pacific coast. 


Y. M. H. A. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The first entertainment of the Young Men’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia took place on the evening of Monday, Octo- 


ber 11th, at Concordia Hall. A crowded house, and an enlight- 
ened and appreciative audience, greeted the first effort of the new 
society. The proceedings were opened by a few words of wel- 
come, pronounced by the president of the association, Mayer 
Sulzbacher, after which the following programme was proceeded 
with: Recitation, by Mr. Joseph Lippman ; Piano Solo, by Miss 
Rosa Frankel ; Violin Solo, by Mr. A Roggenburger ; Reading, 
by Mrs. Henry Cohen; Piano Solo, by Mr. Robert C. Meyers ; 
Recitation, by Mr. D. S. Cohen; Solo, by Mr. P. J. Bush ; Read- 
ing, by Miss Nina Morais; Duet, by the Rev. J. and Miss Rosa 
Frankel ; and an amusing farce, in which Miss Carrie Scherzer, 
Miss Florence Newhouse, Mr. S. M. Hyneman, Dr. D. M. Ap- 
pel, and Mr. Lucien R. Lyons, took parts. The whole pro- 
ceedings were very satisfactorily conducted, and reflected great 
credit on those who participated in them; and there can be no 
doubt that, if the young men keep to their work with energy and 
perseverance, the association has before it a successful and bril- 
liant career. 
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YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGATION AHAVATH 
| CHESED. 

The Lecture season of this Association will commence on 
Thursday, Oct. 28th, at which time and on each alternate Thurs- 
day afterward, until the close, the Rev. Dr. Heubsch will give 
the members the benefit of his researches into Ancient Jewish 
History. On the intermediate Thursdays, a course of lectures 
upon various subjects will be given as follows: Nov. 4th, Rev. 
Henry S. Jacobs, Our First Parents; Nov. 18th, D. E. de Lara, 
Pope Sixtus the Fifth; Dec. 2d, L. M. Wilfson, Charles 
Lamb; Dec. 16th, John Storer Cobb, The Key to Success; Dec. 
30th, Rev. B. Szold, of Baltimore, Zhe Three Middle Aged 
Stars of Hebrew Poetry; Jan. 13th, 1876, Rev. Raphael D’C.. 
Lewin, subject not announced; Jan. 27th, Rev. M. Jastrow, of 
Philadelphia, The Jews as the Agents of Civilization; Feb. 10th, 
* Rev. F. de Sola Mendes, Jewish Legend Lore; Feb. 24th, A. L. 
Sanger, subject not announced ; March 16th, a varied entertain- 
ment; March 23d, Hon. P. J. Joachimsen, Pastimes; April 
6th, Hon. Moritz Ellinger, subject not announced. Each lecture 
will commence at 8 o’clock P. M., and no charge whatever will 
be made for admission. 


THE UNITED HEBREW CHARITIES, 


At the October meeting of the United Hebrew Charities, 
Messrs. Henry Rice and Moritz Rinds were unanimously elected 
to the offices of President and vice-President, which had become 
vacant through the resignation of Messrs. Hallgarten and L. 
Lewengood. The Report of the Finance Committee showed the 
amount expended for all purposes during the month of Sep- 
tember to be $2,200. It is hoped that the pecuniary resources 
during the coming winter will be equal to the demands for 
assistance which will be made upon them. The generous assist- 
ance of the public, however, is required, in order that these 
benevolent aspisations may be realized; but there can be no 
doubt that this codperation will be forthcoming, and that the 
United Charities will in the future sustain the good name which 
they have by this time obtained. A committee, consisting of 
Messrs. M. 8. Isaacs, J. Rau, H. 8. Allen, and the President, 
has been appointed to arrange with the Purim Association, to 
give, during the winter, a benefit ball in aid of the funds. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF HEBREW POOR AND ORPHAN 
CHILDREN, OF BALTIMORE. 


The annual meeting of the above society was held on Monday, 
Sept. 27th, at the schoolrooms of the Oheb Shalom Congregation, 
Hanover St. At this meeting is held the election of members of 
the board of directors. On this occasion the retiring officers were 
unanimously re-elected, for the ensuing year. They are as fol- 
lows: President, Jacob Rose; Treasurer, Jacob Gazan; Secre- 
tary, J. Goldsmith; Directors, Reuben Goldsmith, Henry 
Hirschberg, H.. Oppenheimer, and Marcus Lieblich. On the 
report of a special committee, six children were admitted to 
participate in the benefits conferred by the Society. According 
to the Treasurer’s Report, the receipts of the past year amounted 
to $530.60, and the expenses to $523.45. The society has upon 
its hands now forty children, the expenses of whose education 
will have to be provided for during the present year. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

A Committee of Sanitarians, appointed at Albany, have been 
for some time engaged in analyzing the moral atmosphere of 
the City of New York. The result of the investigation, so far 
as it has proceeded, has demonstrated the fact that this atmos- 
phere is in such a condition as to be positively dangerous to the 
health of all who live within the circumference of its noxious 
influence. Vice and crime are rampant in our midst. They are 
not confined to what are generally denominated the criminal 
classes, but those to whom are entrusted the safety of our lives 
and property, and authority over the dens of vice and deprav- 
ity, which rear their ghastly heads in our midst, are participants 
in the profits which accrue from the nefarious practices, and, 
consequently, abettors of those whom they are employed and 
paid to repress. The consequence of all this is, ‘that New York 
does not rank well in point of morality among its sister cities. 
Infringements of the laws are difficult of recognition and punish- 
ment, if the infringer have only made satisfactory arrangements 
with the police, and those entrusted with the execution of the 
laws, or have such political influence as shall make them of con- 
sequence to those whose continuance in office depends upon the 
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popular will. So plain and palpable has become the stigma which 
disgraces our city, that a public declaration of the Grand Jury of 
the Court of General Sessions has been made, ‘‘that the citizens of 
New York, in consequence of the inefficiency of the police force, as 
at present constituted, are not secure in the possession of either 
life or property ; that cool and deliberate murderers escape with- 
out detection or punishment ; that the excise laws are not prop- 
erly enforced ; that there is no combined and harmonious ac- 
tion between the Excise and the Police Commissioners ; that vio- 
laters of the law, when arrested by the police, are discharged or 
held to bail so insufficient as to insure their escape, even though 
the evidence of their crimes is full and ample.”’ Of course, all 
this was known before the Grand Jury had made this present- 
ment of our city’s disgrace; yet the facts gain in force when 
brought formally and solemnly before us in this authoritative 
manner. The picture is not a pleasant one to contemplate, but 
it is true, and it is necessary, before the pernicious can be prop- 
erly dealt with, that we be correctly informed as to its char- 
acter and proportions. The Investigating Committee has 
brought before us evidence of offensive facts, of the existence of 
which we before had every reason to feel sure. The serious 
question now arises, what will be the result of its labors. We 
have lately had so many investigations, followed by vindications, 
or, at least, by obliterations, that the public faith in the utility 
of this species ofmachinery has become very slight indeed. 
We trust that in this case will be done something more than the 
laying bare of the ulcerous sores which afflict our body politic. 
Surgical operations are needed to restore the diseased body to 
a condition of health. The knife and the cautery must be un- 
sparingly used before we can hold our heads erect, and pursue 
our way with the firm, elastic tread which indicates an organism 
free from taint. If our committee cannot perform the necessary 
work of removal and restoration, it would have been as well, in- 
deed better, that the money expended upon it had been kept in 
the public treasury. 


The failure of any bank is a disgrace to the country in which 
that bank is situated. It cannot possibly be brought about, 
except through the dishonesty of the managers, to whom has 
been entrusted the money, which enabled them to amass their 
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private fortunes, and make a grand splurge in the sea of com- 
merce by their failure. The country, whose governing powers 
permit, without compulsory restitution or a chance of punish- 
ment, corporations to use for their own purposes the money 
placed with them for safety, fails in the performance of its duty. 
It is no consolation to the defrauded depositors even that those 
who have been the cause of the sudden confusion in their pecu- 
niary situation, may be punished for their misdeeds. The loss 
occasioned by the misappropriation, or, as some would say, the 
unwise investments of the customer’s money, ought to fall upon 
those by whom the loss was occasioned, and not upon the in- 
nocent but over-confiding depositor. In the words of Mr. J. 
B. Wolff, who has formulated a system of finance which is 
pronounced by many to be the best yet presented : ‘‘ All finan- 
cial institutions, all partnerships, and all individuals doing a 
credit or trust business, implicating general business, should be 
required to furnish absolute guarantees, equal to the amount of 
current liabilities. It should not be possible for banks to sus- 
pend or break, or for insurance companies to defraud their 
patrons.’ Until some such plan as this is adopted, it will not 
be safe for anybody to have a banking account. And without 
this facility for the remission of money, how could a large busi- 
ness be conducted ? Banks are a necessity of the time, and as 
such should be placed upon a basis of absolute safety. One 
should be enabled to feel that his money is as safe in a bank as 
in his own hands. But until the absolute guarantees, as spoken 
of above, are required, the temptation to play with their deposi- 
tors’ money will always be present to the managers of the 
banks in which the deposit is made. Fraud, dishonesty, and 
mismanagement are the causes of bank suspensions, but until 
the system of banking is changed these suspensions will con- 
tinue, and no man’s money will be safe after is has once found 
its way into the interior of a bank vault. 


The result of the recent election in Ohio cannot be considered 
as the triumph of any political party. The issue was simply 
between honesty and dishonesty, and the advocates of the 
former came out from both parties, united, and administered a 
seathing rebuke to those of the latter. It cannot but be a 
source of surprise that men who, in their private transactions 
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are always actuated by principles of integrity, can, when the 
question for solution is one of public import, allow themselves 
to be so blinded that they become incapable of appreciating the 
moral aspects which the subject presents. It would be difficult 
to find a man who would avow that it was honest for one, after 
he had contracted a monetary obligation, to neglect to use his 
best efforts to place himself in a position to liquidate his in- 
debtedness, when the time for payment should arrive. Should 
the debtor refuse to trouble himself about the materialistic re- 
sources at his command, and endeavor to obviate the effects of 
his indolence by furnishing his creditors with further promises, 
when they had the right to expect a settlement of their claims, 
the community would not regard that debtor as an honest map. 
Nor would the substantial result be such as to induce others to 
follow the example. What would be the result of dishonesty 
to an individual, will be the consequence to a collection of indi- 
viduals, even when the number is so great as to form a commu- 
nity called a nation. We have faith in the moral principles of 
the masses which compose any community; and have confi- 
dence that, if left to themselves, free from the pernicious influ- 
ence of demagogues who know nothing but personal advantage, 
they will, in any issue, range themselves on the side of honesty 
and sense. We therefore never had any serious misgivings as 
to the result of this Ohio election. It is perhaps the most im- 
portant, as it certainly has been the most exciting, political con- 
test since the close of the civil war. A great political party has 
been wrecked. Independence in politics has been established, 
as a fact and as a duty. The independent voter holds in his 
hands his country’s fate, and that being so, there can be no 
doubt as to what that fate will be. 


The sustenance and protection of children who are so unfor- 
tunate as to be deprived of that support and guidance which 
can only proceed, in proper degree, from judicious parental love 
and solicitude, is one of the primary duties of every civilized 
community. The good of the individual, and the best interests 
of society, alike demand that the unprotected child shall be 
removed from the debasing influences of the vicious and crim- 
inal, and be plaeed in connection with those associations, which 
shall tend to call into existence or stimulate the faculties, whose 
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operations will tend to benefit the community. It is therefore 
with pleasure that we hear of the prosperity of the New York 
Foundling Asylum. The sixth anniversary of this organization 
was celebrated last Tuesday evening by a pleasant reunion of 
its patrons and founders. Six years ago a few Sisters of Charity 
conceived the idea of its establishment to meet an existing want, 
and through their personal endeavors a charter was granted by 
the State, and large contributions were received to aid the pro- 
ject. A temporary asylum was procured in Twelfth street, 
which was in time supplemented by the construction of the 
present building, which is now out of debt and flourishing. 
Since its establishment 6,500 children have been received into 
the institution, and upward of one thousand mothers have been 
saved from destruction. It has paid $450,000 to out-door 
nurses, and at present the aggregate number of children under 
its care is 1,470, and the number of nurses 105. Rev. Father 
Preston delivered an address on the occasion, in which he stated 
that the prosperity of the institution demonstrated the necessity 
for foundling asylums. The reunion was of a very happy char- 
acter, and served to increase the interest felt in the institution. 


An interesting ceremony lately took place in London. At Christ 
Church, Westminster, has been erected a tower in commemora- 
tion of the abolition of American slavery by President Lincoln. 
The foundation stone of this tower, called the Lincoln Memorial 
Tower, was laid last year by General Schenck, our representa- 
tive at the Court of St. James. With the exception of a spire, 
it has been completed at a cost of about $40,000, and its 
crowning stone was laid last month, by the Rev. Newman Hall. 
Its height is two hundred feet, and the spire, which has yet 
to be added, will give an addition of twenty feet to its longi- 
tudinal dimensions. The amenities of life, like the mighty con- 
fluences of water called an ocean, are made up of drops. The 
erection of this tower by our transatlantic friends, as a memori- 
al to our martyred president, is one of these drops. It has been 
erected by equal contributions from citizens of each country, 
and, as said the Rev. Newman Hall, in his address, it has been 
placed where it is ‘‘as a token of international brotherhood.”’ 
May this brotherhood be sumething more than a name; may 
Englishmen and Americans never again draw the sword in con- 
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flict with each other; but may they together march as brothers 
at the head of the world’s enlightenment and civilization, as 
long as Englishmen and Americans exist and speak a common 
language. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL EDUCATION. 


Among the papers of the late David Lee Childs has been 
found an unfinished letter referring to matters of education. 
The following passage on the study of languages is suggestive : 
‘* Nobody ever did, or ever can acquire ease, precision, propriety, 
and copiousness in the use of words, except in conjunction with 
ideas. More than fifty years ago I became convinced that the 
surest, pleasantest, and speediest way of learning a foreign lan- 
guage (except constant intercourse with those to whom the 
language is native) is to study a science or sciences in that lan- 
guage. I tried the experiment with a private pupil of mine, by 
putting him through a course of mathematics in French. He 
advanced in the science as fast as could be reasonably expected 
or desired, while he acquired, imperceptibly as it were, a famili- 
arity and accuracy in French, greater than is commonly effected 
in an equal time by the exclusive study of mere words and 
phrases and dry grammatical inflections and rules. It was a 
successful and complete demonstration of my principle. In the 
latter part of our senior year, and for some months after gradu- 
ating, I taught school in Cambridge. I formed a class of boys 
and girls from six to eight years old, and taught them arithme- 
tic, orally and with the blackboard. They took to it as ducks 
do to the water ; and as far as they went they were just as much 
at home in the vocabulary of numbers as Sir Isaac Newton. 
They learned no rules and committed nothing to memory ; but 
having been exercised on manifold examples, occasionally as- 
sisted by the use of their slates as they went on, they came into 
the possession of rules, and they unconsciously stated them by 
telling how they had done their sums and giving the reasons 
therefor. In the beginning these children knew about as little 
of the arithmetical vocabulary in English as they did of French 
or German; and if they had been taught French or German in 
the same manner, that is by blackboard, slate, and word of 
mouth, instead of committing phrases and rules to memory, can 
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there be a doubt that they would soon have understood and 
used those languages as easily and accurately as they did 
English? * * * The greatest mistake in our schools is the 
neglect of moral teaching, the failure to inculcate principles of 
honesty and honor. And the next greatest mistake, according 
to my opinion, is the compelling children to learn abstruse and 
barren rules of grammar. It is a racking of the brain and often 
of the heart, producing weariness and aversion to that branch of 
study, to which is not unfrequently added a general dislike of 
going to school. For more than fifty years I have been firmly 
convinced that the study of grammar ought to be deferred to a 
much later period of mental growth. Facility in writing and 
arithmetic should be previously acquired, and a good style of 
reading, which is generally a signal deficiency in our schools. 
The correct language of teachers, impressed by occasional admo- 
nition, is a perpetual lesson in grammar, well calculated to teach 
pupils to avoid improprieties and vulgar errors in language. 
After this training, systematic grammar, the science of the ver- 
nacular tongue, will come in naturally and effectually, and its 
numerous rules, analogies, and inflections will be perceived and 
appreciated, as they seldom are now.” 


Active steps have recently been taken by French and 
American pisciculturists, to stock European waters with Cali- 
fornian salmon; and in connection with the endeavors in this 
direction, which have been made during the past year, the So- 
ciété d’ Acclimatation of France has awarded gold and silver med- 
als to our naturalists, Messrs. Green and Jerome, and a bronze 
medal to Mr. Stone, the secretary to the American Fish Cultur- 
ists’ Association, particularly in recognition of their endeavors 
to transport salmon eggs from our waters to the rivers of France. 
Mr. Seth Green, who is the greatest authority on this side of the 
Atlantic, is, we understand, in correspondence with Mr. Frank 
Buckland, concerning the best means of preserving fish eggs 


. during long voyages, and also respecting the stocking of New 


Zealand rivers with Californian fish. 


The death of the famed Signor Ronconi has been announced 
in several journals, native and foreign. This is an error: he is 
living now in New York. It is his brother, Felix Ronconi, 5 
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teacher of singing, who died lately in St. Petersburg. There is 
another brother, Sebastian Ronconi, also a professor, who is 
still alive. He sang at the opera-bouffe at the Lyceum in 1836, 
when Sir Julius Benedict, then Herr Benedict, was the con- 
ductor. The three brothers, Georgio, Felix, and Sebastian, are 
sons of a celebrated tenor, Dominique Ronconi, who was the 
Rubini of Italy, Russia, Germany, and France for some years, 
and who founded singing schools in Munich, and finally in 
Milan, and was the teacher of his three sons, as also of the 
once famous Mdlle. Ungher. 


M. Gounod has declined the offer of the founders of the Con- 
servatory of Music in this city, and has refused to become the 
Principal, on the ground of advancing age and the state of his 
health. The Revue et Gazette Musicale states that all the MSS. 
left by the composer in London, at Tavistock House, have been 
restored to him, through M. Oscar Comettant, but not before M. 
Gounod, as the Atheneum has stated, had rewritten the scores 
of ‘‘Polyeucte,”’ ‘‘Georges Dandin,”’ etc. Itis to be hoped that 
nothing more may be heard of the disagreements between him 
and Mrs. Weldon about breaches of contract. 


A report on the country traversed by the British North 
American Boundary Commission has been prepared by Mr. G. 
M. Dawson, who acted as botanist and geologist to the expe- 
dition. The volume is illustrated by a map and sections, show- 
ing the structure of the region which stretches across the conti- 
nent, about the forty-ninth parallel, from the Lake of the 
Woods on the east, to the Rocky Mountains on the west. 


A communication from the Smithsonian Institution, dated 
Oct. 19th, announces that Prof. Watson, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has discovered a new planet in right ascension, one hour, no 
minutes north, declination 60° 54'. It is of the tenth magni- 
tude, and its daily motion is south 5°, 





